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Editorial 


On The Socialistic Highway 


HEN you live in a politically managed economy, you have to room with strange bedfellows, 

In a crisis in a political economy we resort to all types of palliatives. Of course, we are 

assured these are to be used only so long as the crisis continues. However, once a crisis is 
established it never seems to leave us. In an endeavor to justify an economic program that is 
wrong and harmful in its long-range effect, authorities resort to every handy means to temporarily 
justify what they are doing. They soon become past masters at inventing excuses, and justify the 
palliative needs of the emergency hour. They assert that for a short time you must digress from 
sound economic principles, and that if you do so they temporarily can alleviate the situation if not 
permanently defer it. In adopting the program of expediency everyone is told the program is in 
reality a service to the nation. 

After a quarter of a century of these arguments the public begins to believe in these false 
economic philosophies. These measures you begin to deem sound and genuine and highly essential 
to our nation’s welfare. The programs are constantly dinned into your ears as insuring the salvation 
of your economy and your business. Through the use of propaganda and high pressure they camov- 
flage the white lie and try to weave around the false doctrines a cloak of truthfulness. Of course, you 
never quite escape the penalty for your credulousness. It just takes a little more.time to realize you 
were foolish to believe in it and eventually you have to pay for it the hard way. 

Take managed money as an example. Who would have thought that a conservative adminis- 
tration would find it difficult to avoid a synthetically low interest rate. Money, we are assured, is 
cheap so that business may have plenty of it and so that everybody else may find it easy to come by. 
Of course, when they make money cheap they really levy a confiscatory tax on men and women 
who have liquid assets. They take value from the pensioner, the bond owner, the bank depositor, the 
insurance policy holder and, unfortunately, from the people in the middle and lower class, because 
these people possess most of this type of asset. The political consequence of a sound money has been 
so misrepresented that it is difficult to put it into effect. 

In a recent hearing it was stated that a future date for the return to the gold standard could 
not be set because to do so would encourage gold boarders. What a contrast to the courageous action 
taken by Grover Cleveland in his famous and historical return to the gold standard, when he sum- 
marized concisely by saying the way to resume (hard money) “is to resume.” 

It all indicates that we have come a long way along the Socialistic highway. It is true we have 
been through wars and have lived in a world in great conflict, but serious students of history who 
do their own thinking know that in the end the only way we can build a sound foundation under 
our economic structures is by following sound economic programs. Those who oppose a sound money 
program say that the gold standard, as an example, never insured prosperity. This is indicative of the 
shallow thinking of the advocates of a managed money economy. No money standard insures pros- 
perity. A money standard if sound builds a foundation for prosperity. You do not live in a founda 
tion, but you live more securely and better, and have a stronger financial and business house, if your 
foundation is sound. You live in less fear and in more safety. It may take years to pay the penalty for 
our indulgence, acquiescence or belief in the propaganda, with its destruction of sound thinking 
about money and credit, but the penalty will have to be paid sometime, someway, somehow. This 


is inevitable. 
; Ht —. Wenn. 2 
en ee H. HEIMANN, 


Executive Vice President 
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THE JUNE COVER 


EARED to promote sales through 
credit management and operate 
’ in T Formation (“T” for teamwork) 
_ with the selling department, the credit 

operation of C. M. McClung & Co., Inc., 


wholesale hardware and supply busi- 


ness with headquarters in Knoxville, 
Tenn., measures up to the concept as 
a part of management functioning. B. 
Earle Walker, vice president and gen- 
eral credit manager, and two of his 
staff are officers in the company. 


The front cover picture is typical of 
the conference operations which pull 
into a common endeavor the officers, 
buyers, salesmen and department heads. 





Here are (l. to r.) Bruce Keener, Jr., 
president; F. Edward Barkley, secre- 


tary, and Mr. Walker. In its 70 years 
the company has expanded to operate 
branches in Bristol, Tenn., and Chat- 
tanooga, besides an appliance division. 

President Keener, whose father was 
holding like office when he died in 
1929, started learning the business as 
order clerk, served as a commissioned 
officer in World War I, followed in his 
parent’s footsteps as a buyer, and 
moved into the presidency in 1945. 

He attended the University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Mr. Barkley, now in his fiftieth year 
in the company, first was assistant 
bookkeeper, next assistant in the credit 
department, and in 1910 was elected 
assistant treasurer in charge of credits. 
In 1930 he became secretary and treas- 
urer, and then a director. Named 
president in 1940, illness five years later 
necessitated his resignation, but he was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. In 1952 
he gave up the treasurership. While 
president he was a director in the 
Southern Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation. 

For 48 years Mr. Barkley has been 
closely connected with the local credit 
association, and has been both presi- 
dent and secretary. He was on the 
board of National from 1932 to 1936. 


Mr. Walker, whose biography appears 
elsewhere in this issue in connection 
with his article on a case history of 
credit operation in the launching of a 
forward- -looking but capital-less young 
man into a successful business career, 

came vice president of McClung last 
year while carrying on his duties as 
general credit manager. 
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WASHINGT O 


@_. GENERAL INDORSEMENT of President Eisen- 
hower’s foreign economic program emerged from 
the United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, as a program “on which 
a substantial majority of opinion might unite 
at this time,” but the approval was not unalloyed. 


Criticized were the retention of reciprocal 
trade provisions limiting tariff reduction and 
permitting withdrawal of reductions on broad 
grounds of competitive harm to domestic manu- 
facturers-producers. 


Another kind of criticism came from Roger 
Milliken of New York, president of Deering, 
Milliken & Co., textile company, when he ap- 
peared before the Senate finance committee. A 
director of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., Mr. Milliken charged that 
Marshall-dollars-made foreign industries now 
hold the upper hand over the heavily taxed home 
industries. He urged for American companies a 
machinery replacement tax program by the Gov- 
ernment which would at least balance the de- 
preciation advantages accorded competitors from 
abroad, and called inadequate the depreciation 
allowances in the omnibus tax revision measure 


which the House has passed. 


Said Mr. Milliken: “A substantial portion” of 
the billions of dollars passed on to foreign na- 
tions for rehabilitation “has been used to pro- 
vide foreign producers more modern factories 
and more efficient, uptodate machine tools than 
many, perhaps most, American producers now 
have.” His point was that an American business 
buying a new machine tool will have to average 
1674 years to recover the outlay through depre- 
ciation whereas “foreign businesses have been 
permitted to charge off the entire cost in from 
one to five years.” 


Speaking of cotton, in the same week in New 
Orleans President H. K. Hallett of the Institute 
was telling 700 cotton manufacturers that by 
building consumption under its own steam the 
textile industry could reap the benefits of the 
tremendous demand the future will bring. Mr. 
Hallett called for a twofold program: (1) emer- 
gence from break-even or loss into profit by 
raising production and prices; (2) retention of 
its share of consumer income. 

And, back in Washington, the Department of 
Commerce added 100 products to the list that 
may be shipped to western hemisphere countries 
without individual export license for each ship- 
ment, and lightened controls on all exports of 
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iron and steel scrap. Among the 100 items are 
some steel mill products, prescribed kinds of 
rubber tires and tubes, nylon, Orlon, lead, zinc. 
antimony, metal powders. 


@, Passep by the House was the Administra. 
tion’s comprehensive housing revision measure, 
The bill appeared moving through to enactment 
despite the socalled “housing scandals.” The 
House did lop from it a provision which would 
have delegated to the President the authority to 
fix maximum interest rates. 


@_ New instructions by the Department of De. 
fense which permit screening defense procure. 
ments involving expenditure of $10,000 or more, 
instead of the former $25,000 minimum, will 
fortify the program of the Small Business Ad. 
ministration, according to Administrator W. B. 
Barnes. 


@ SYNTHETIC RUBBER sales in June will be the 
lowest for any month since July, 1950, said the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Production 
for the second quarter had been cut almost 7,000 
additional long tons. 


@_ Recuration of wool futures trading is pro- 
vided in a bill by Senator J. F. Kennedy (Dem., 
Mass.) for amendment of the Commodity Ex. 
change Act. 


@. Were the recommendations in the Randall 
report on foreign economic policy adopted, the 
action might become the “taking off point for a 
new phase of economic relations with other ne- 
tions, with interchangeable currencies and a mini- 
mum of Governmental interference in both trade 
and payments,” said Samuel C. Waugh, assistant 
secretary for economic affairs, Department of 
State. He was addressing the trust conference of 
the American Bankers Association, held in New 


York City. 


q@_ Expansion of production and encouragement 
of the public to buy are among the most impor- 
tantly necessary objectives to stimulate the econ- 
omy, George M. Humphrey, secretary of the 
treasury, told the joint Congressional economit 
committee at a hearing on consideration of the 
President’s economic report. 

“Until more reductions in Government spend: 
ing are in sight, further cuts in taxes will only 
add to the deficit,” Mr. Humphrey warned. 
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@ PRESIDENT EIsENHOWER’s farm program 
batted .167, in terms of full support, at a panel 
discussion by six agricultural economists before 
the joint Congressional economic committee, par- 
ticularly on the proposed flexible price supports. 
L. J. Norton, professor of agricultural economics, 
University of Illinois, and a farm owner and 
operator, alone stood unreservedly for the flex- 
ible support. 


@ Exemption of $1,200 of retirement income 
annually, with certain exceptions, was voted by 
the House ways and means committee over the 
opposition of the Administration and Chairman 
Daniel Reed (Rep., N.Y.). The exemption would 
be cut by any amounts received from Social Se- 
curity benefits and veterans’ pensions, and if the 
individual drew over $900 a year in part-time 
work. 


@ STeprepD-uP production of Defense Depart- 
ment advanced model cargo planes, so that some 
could be sold to private users, would save several 
years in the progress of the air cargo industry, in 
the opinion of Rep. Carl Hinshaw (Rep., Calif.). 
The Congressman was addressing the Wings Club 
in New York. Under his proposal, equipment 
trust certificates would finance the sales. 


@ REFERRED to the Senate interior committee 
was a bill introduced by Sen. G. W. Malone 
(Rep., Nev.) to encourage and aid production of 
strategic and critical metals, minerals and ma- 
terials in the United States. 


@ Unper a bill introduced by Sen. Wright Pat- 
man (Dem., Texas), the board of governors of 
the Federal Reserve Board would be increased 
to 12 (now 7) and terms of office reduced to 7 
years from the present 14. The federal open mar- 
ket committee would be abolished and its func- 
tions placed with the board. 


@ Feperat REsERVE’s open market committee 
decided to continue its policy to maintain free 
access to funds by banks through the committee’s 
purchases of Government securities from the 
short side of the market. 


@ Ricw controls on exportation and importa- 
tion of arms, ammunition and implements of war 
are specified in a bill approved by a House 
foreign affairs subcommittee. 


@ Bramine present price supports, Ezra T. 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, said before a 
Senate appropriations subcommittee that the 
largest supply of grain and oilseed supplies in all 
our history will be in hand when the 1954 crops 
have been added to the carryover. 


@ Severance of a separate craft from a plant- 


| Wide bargaining unit is frowned upon by the 


National Labor Relations Board. The policy is in 


effect in the steel, aluminum, lumbering and wet 
milling industries. If the employer were to deal 
with a number of separate unions in these four 
basic industries the closely integrated processing 
operations would be disrupted, the board de- 
clared. 


@. ReEconveninG of the President’s fact-finding 
boards to make recommendations to settle emer- 
gency disputes was indorsed by the Senate labor 
committee, as requested by Mr. Eisenhower. The 
committee also approved an Administration pro- 
posal to allow secondary boycotts at construction 
projects and on “farmed out” work. 


@. ReEJEcTED by President Eisenhower was an 
offer by Eastern Air Lines to acquire the stock of 
Colonial Airlines. National Airlines earlier had 
bid in vain for Colonial. 


@, TAKING COGNIZANCE of complaints by small 
business against the special tax on socalled un- 
reasonable accumulation of corporate earnings, 
under Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
the House ways and means committee in its new 
Code bill would provide that, on receipt of notice 
of a proposed deficiency based on the accumu- 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 


volved, Washington 25, D.C. 
THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 


ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





lated earnings tax, the taxpayer would file a 
statement of grounds or facts to establish the 
reasonableness of the accumulation. (Taxpayers 
also complained that revenue agents had used the 
measure as a‘club to effect settlement of other 
issues. ) 


@. _Unner the surplus commodities disposal pro- 
gram of the Foreign Operations Administration, 
Great Britain is getting $5 millions of American 
canned fruit and paying in pound sterling, the 
F.O.A. in turn paying the supplier in dollars. 


@ Errects of the tariff rates of 50 per cent ad 
valorem, or higher, on U.S. foreign trade are to 
be reported by December Ist to the Senate fi- 
nance committee by the Tariff Commission. 


@. Upuo pine U.S. contract pay minimums, the 
U.S. Supreme Court held that a builder who must 
pay wages higher than the minimums set by his 
Government contract cannot sue the Government 
for the difference. The court held the Davis- 
Bacon Act “on its face a minimum wage law.” 
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Bank-Trade Inter-Aid 


Roadshow Panel Brings Out New Thoughts on Account Analysis 


UTUAL confidence and understanding lubricate the ethical and effective exchange of credit 
information between banks and the trade, one of the most important bearings of the 
smoothly running machinery that is American business. 

This summarization was made by Moderator William M. Edens, assistant controller of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago and officer in charge of the 
bank’s credit department, following a panel discussion before an educational forum of Chicago 


credit management executives. 


Representing banking were Charles J. Schaniel, vice president, Lake Shore National Bank 
of Chicago, and Douglas S. Seator, assistant vice president, Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 
Speakers for industry were Russell A. Carrier, assistant treasurer, Agar Packing Company, and 
Charles R. Cuny, credit manager, United Air Lines. All are active in the Chicago Association. 


The presentation “puts on the 
road,” for education of regional 
and local management, the bank 
panel discussion which was a fea- 
ture of the international credit con- 
gress at Montreal last year (CFM 
August, 1953). The Chicago 
“show,” however, was limited to 
questions and answers, in a three- 
act sequence: (1) amplification of 
the Montreal replies which had 
been necessarily brief; (2) ques- 
tions raised at Montreal but not 
answered for lack of time; and (3) 
new questions broached at Chi- 
cago. 

Setting the stage, the moderator 
quoted the high points (further ab- 
breviated here) which had been 
reached by the Montreal partici- 
pants. Said Paul J. Viall, vice 
president, Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Medicine Company: “In making 
inquiry of banks I should state the 
nature and extent of the transac- 
tion with appropriate details.” In- 
quirers should show “readiness to 
give as fully as they ask.” 

B. F. Edwards, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Bank of America N.T.&S.A., 


San Francisco: “The bank can fur- 
nish much . . . information if (the 
inquirer) is known to be entitled 
to it, has frankly and fully stated 
his position . . . and will not abuse 
the basic concept that the informa- 
tion is strictly confidential and for 
credit purposes only.” Robert G. 
Norwood, assistant vice president, 
the Hanover Bank, New York: 
“We very often use the phone when 
unfavorable information is to be 
given ...so that we most effective- 
ly and precisely can convey the 
appropriate degree or shade of crit- 
ical opinion.” 

R. Lynn Galloway, general credit 
manager, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N.Y.: “Avoid 
burdening banks with routine in- 
quiries . . . Direct your credit in- 
quiries to your own banking con- 
nection rather than to banks of 
account.” Archie K. Davis, senior 
vice president, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N.C.: “... The banker’s attitude is 
going to be conditioned and regu- 
lated largely by the manner in 
which he is approached, by the 


amount involved and somewhat by 
his knowledge of the applicant.” 
(The late) Paul E. Hunter, general 
credit manager, Pacific Mills, Inc., 
New York: “Bankers can serve 
best by continuing to integrate and 
by continuing to be the great 
friends of the mercantile credit 
men.” 

Mr. Edens, as chairman of the 
Robert Morris Associates’ commit- | 
tee on cooperation with mercantile 
credit men, had co-directed the 
fashioning of the Montreal panel, 
with Frank Byrne, treasurer of 
Cannon Mills, Inc., New York City, 
chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men committee on 
cooperation with Robert Morris 
Associates. To the Chicago gath- 
ering Mr. Edens underscored the 
close liaison of N.A.C.M. with the 
750-bank organization born more 
than 30 years ago out of the Bank- 
ers Industry Section, and the panel 
dramatization of the “wide scope 
of mutual interest” and “the great 
potentiality and rewards of cooper- 
ation.” Thence the moderator pro- 
ceeded to present the questions. 


FOR THE BANKS: Charles J. Schaniel, Douglas S. Seater 


BANKER, university lecturer, and cer- 
tified public accountant, Mr. Schaniel 
also finds time to provide active par- 
ticipation in furtherance of the inter- 
ests of the Chicago Chapter of the 
Robert Morris Associates. He is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the chapter. Mr. 
Schaniel is vice president of the Lake 
Shore National Bank of Chicago. He 
is on the faculty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in its business administration 
area of instruction. as a lecturer on 
banking subjects. 





Cc. J. SCHANIEL D. S. SEATOR 
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FOLLOWING graduation from _ the 
University of Wisconsin and graduate 
work at Northwestern University, plus 
attendance in various classes at the 
American Institute of Banking. Mr. 
Seator began his banking career with 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank. Chi- 
cago. He was president of the Chicago 
chapter of Robert Morris Associates in 
1951-52 and is on the national direc 
torate. At Harris Trust he is assistan! 
vice president in charge of the credit 
department. 
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FOR INDUSTRY: Russell A. Carrier, Charles R. Cony 








CONTINUOUS activity of Mr. Carrier 
in the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men since 1931 is evidence enough of 
interest in advancement of the profes- 
sion. particularly in Industry Groups. 
Besides serving on committees of the 
association, Mr. Carrier was on the 
board of the Chicago organization 
from 1938 to 1940. His committee 
services have included collection, ad- 
justment, interchange, foreign trade, 
legislation. He is assistant treasurer of 
Agar Packing & Provision Corporation. 


MR. EDENS—Most of the questions are directed pri- 
marily to the banker. They will be put first to Mr. Seator 
and Mr. Schaniel, thereafter to Messrs. Carrier and Cuny. 
For our first question we shall combine four Montreal 
questions having to do with giving unfavorable credit 
information. The panel is not posing as an authority on 
the law of libel and slander and will allude to it only to 
the extent necessary to develop points of practical value 
to the credit executive. Mr. Seator, would you take up 
the general subject of unfavorable information, how to 
convey it precisely with the correct shadings of mean- 
ings, and how to protect yourself and your sources? 


MR. SEATOR :—The first two questions seem to tie 
in to each other. They are: “Js it dangerous to give factual 
information, however unfavorable?” and “Is not truth 
a legal defense to all libel action?” 


The answer to the first one is a definite “yes”— it IS 
dangerous to give unfavorable information, regardless 
of how factual it is. Extreme care must be taken not 
to make libelous statements, otherwise we may find 
ourselves in a libel suit and it may be difficult to prove 
absence of malice to a jury. 


R. A. CARRIER 


As to the second question, it is my understanding that 
truth is not ipso facto a legal defense to all libel action 
in many states. As stated in the Illinois Constitution even 
the truth must be said “with good motives and for justi- 
fiable ends” in order to be a defense. 


Jury Could Call Reiteration Persecution 

For instance, a man may have served a term in jail 
or have gone through voluntary bankruptcy, both of 
which are matters of public record. However, continuous 
reference to these events in answering inquiries concern- 
ing him could result in serious damage to him in his 
efforts to establish himself in a conventional career, es- 
pecially where many years of good conduct have inter- 
vened or nothing good or bad is definitely known about 
the intervening years. The reiteration over many years 
of this unfavorable and true information could be decided 
by a jury to be persecution, to be evidence of lack of 
“good motive” required by the constitution, with un- 
fortunate results to the disseminator of the information. 

Attorneys generally take the position that if you can- 
not speak well of the subject of an inquiry, don’t say 
anything. However, in order to maintain a sound general 





ENTRANCE of Mr. Cuny into the 
credit field in 1937 came six years 
after graduation from Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, with a degree in busi- 
ness administration. With Mills Indus- 
tries, he became assistant credit man- 
ager in 1941. Three years later he was 
named assistant credit manager of 
Caterpillar Tractor Corporation at 
Peoria, went to United Air Lines in 
1945 as general credit manager. He 
was a director of the Chicago Associa- 


Cc. R. CUNY tion 1948-50. 


credit structure it is important that unfavorable infor- 
mation be passed along one way or another to those 
entitled to receive it. 


Unfavorable Information Usually by Phone 
This leads us to the third question: How is definitely 
unfavorable information usually divulged by a bank? 
Unfavorable information is practically always given out 
verbally and usually on the telephone. 


In the first place, a telephone answer to a more or 
less routine inquiry immediately alerts the inquirer 
that something unusual is involved. He is therefore 
quick to grasp the significance of a few well chosen 
words, or the disinclination to answer pointed ques- 
tions. Also, the tone of a voice can carry shades of 
meaning impossible in written words. 


Suggestions can be given as to a source of information 
such as a certain credit agency report, a newspaper report 
or court record. Also an alternate may be suggested in 
some cases. 

In answer to the fourth question: When unfavorable 
information is given out, no protection is gained by 
omitting a reference to the date of the letter of inquiry 
and the name of the subject. In a showdown in court it 
is simply a matter of evidence. If proof can be established 
that the information given out was about the subject of 
a certain inquiry the effect is the same as though the 
subject had been named. 


MR. EDENS:—I understand, Mr. Seator, that your 
remarks reflect discussions with legal counsel as well. 
Mr. Schaniel, what would you add? 


MR. SCHANIEL:—First, I would point up the con- 
trast between Mr. Seator’s bank-—one of the large, down- 
town Chicago institutions with far-flung relationships— 
and my own moderate-size bank on the fringe of the 
downtown area. We feel that our primary responsibility 
is to alert responsible people on the subject of adverse 
information, a difficult task requiring great care. Gen- 
erally speaking, our inquiries from the trade are either 
not sufficiently informative or we are are not well enough 
acquainted with the inquirer to be confident as to his 
use of adverse information which we might impart. 


I suggest, therefore, that mercantile inquiries des- 
tined to a bank like ours be made through the 
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inquirer’s own bank rather than direct. Then the 
inquiry will reach us through the bank where we are 
well acquainted and through which we can feel free 
to filter the information. 


Unfavorable facts we will state in writing, including 
account irregularities. Unfavorable opinions will ordi- 
narily be handled by telephone. 


MR. EDENS:—So much for the banking viewpoint. 
Now, Mr. Cuny, would you comment on your experience 
with the banks in the matter of unfavorable information, 
including, if possible, direct inquiry to bank of account 
contrasted with using your own bank in a socalled filter- 
ing arrangement as described by Mr. Schaniel. 


MR. CUNY :—Our credits are checked by our main 
office in Chicago, and most of this work is done by phone 
through our own Chicago bank. We believe that the 
banks of account would be more generous to another 
bank than they would be with us, as they are confident 
that their Chicago correspondent bank will give us only 
as much of the story as we require. 


In this experience we prefer dealing with our 
own bank, which in turn is in good position to deter- 
mine our own reliability and trust us with confidential 
information. Occasionally we write directly to banks 
of account in other parts of the country, but for one 
reason or another we do not find the answers in these 
cases as complete as we would like. 


I can well appreciate a bank’s position in giving 
unfavorable information. For example, an agency report 
might not be as complete as we had hoped. In supple- 
menting this with a bank story we receive unfavorable 
information on the basis of which I disapprove a credit. 
The next thing I know the applicant is calling to know 
why we have turned him down. If I’m not careful it 
wouldn’t be too difficult for him to make a pretty good 
guess, and thus place in jeopardy a bank’s customer 
relationship. 


Travel Card Like Blank Check Book 
MR. EDENS:—In the matter of air travel credit, as 
I understand it, once having granted it and having issued 
a card, you can be committed by any ticket office of any 
airline at any time. 


MR. CUNY:—That’s right. It is like a blank check 
book. Although we obtain an estimate of monthly use, 
practically we cannot limit it. I have seen accounts with 
an established pattern of a few hundred dollars a month 
suddenly go to several thousand, which have required 
considerable time and ingenuity to collect. 


MR. EDENS:—Mr. Carrier, how have the banks 


treated you with respect to unfavorable information? 


MR. CARRIER :—It has always been my feeling that 
I shouldn’t expect too much in an unfavorable situation, 
and if possible I'll dig the information out myself 
through other sources. When I do fall back on a bank, 
I depend a great deal on direct contact either through a 
personal visit or by telephone. Where I am not already 
acquainted at the bank of account I frequently use my 
own bank to introduce me. Invariably in such cases I 
have been well received. 


When I consult a bank I believe in being well pre- 
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pared. In personal visits I bring my file and a mem- 
orandum summarizing everything I have learned to 
date about the account. If the banker chooses to talk 
further that’s fine; if he doesn’t, he frequently makes 
some general observations which from my experience 
I am usually able to interpret. 


These credits might run middle four to low five 
figures, representative of packing house sales. With our 
car routes our credits are small and usually are held to 
one bill at a time. The salesman calls regularly and gives 
me intimate information that I wouldn’t expect to get 
from a bank. 


. Choice of Bank for Inquiry Varies 

MR. EDENS:—To summarize a bit: Mr. Schaniel, 
from a moderate size bank, urged inquirers to go to their 
own bank rather than directly to the bank of account. 
Lynn Galloway made the same point at Montreal. Mr. 
Cuny has just confirmed it as his own preference. But 
you, Mr. Carrier, seem to differ from this view and use 
your own bank primarily for introducing you to the 
bank of account. 


MR. CARRIER :—That is so. I would rather go to the 
bank of the subject. Many credit men trust their own 
banks to investigate; I prefer to do my own investigating 
through my customer’s bank, provided I can get from my 
own bank an introduction that would inspire confidence 
in me on the part of a bank of account. I like this oppor- 
tunity to get the full flavor of the story directly from 
my customer’s bank. Incidentally, I spare my own bank 
some work that I really regard as a part of my own job. 


MR. EDENS :—I believe the point to be made from 
this is that neither method is always better, but that bank 
checking can be done either through the inquirer’s bank 
or directly with the customer’s bank. The choice can 
vary with individual preference, experience and circum: 
stances, but a credit executive should feel that he can 
always make a free choice. 


MR. EDENS :—Now let’s pick up the banker’s point 
of view on the importance of personal contact and 
acquaintances and the bearing they have on the person 
to whom he is giving credit information. Mr. Seator. 


MR. SEATOR:—In giving credit information the 
two basic points are: To whom is the information given 
and who is the subject of the inquiry? 


It is of prime importance that the person to whom 
information is given is one who knows how to handle 
it and is qualified in all respects to have it. Naturally 
it follows that much closer information will be given 
to an inquirer if he is known personally and if he is 
known to be tactful in the handling of confidential 
information. 


An answer to an indefinite credit inquiry from an 
unknown inquirer obviously must be general and in- 
nocuous to protect one’s self, his bank and his customer. 
When information on an important situation is needed 
and there is no personal contact at the subject’s bank of 
account, the credit executive could then direct his inquity 
through his own bank. 


MR. EDENS :—Here’s a question that should bring 


out some worthwhile information on what the trade can 
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expect to learn from banks. As originally put to the 
Montreal panel, it read, “When a bank reports that the 
subject is paying accounts promptly, by what evidence 
has it come to this conclusion?” Let’s broaden the ques- 
tion to cover the typical components of a bank’s reply 
to a credit inquiry from the trade. Mr. Seator. 





MR. SEATOR:—If the subject is a borrowing cus- 
tomer, his bank has the most important source of infor- 
mation, his balance sheet and profit and loss statement. 
In addition, his bank would have his cash and would 
know the amount on deposit and whether the average 
balances in the account were trending up or down. The 
bank would know if he issued checks without sufficient 
funds on deposit to pay them. There would be memoranda 
in the credit file recording conversations with the subject 
relating to the present status of his business and pros- 
pects. There might also be memos of comments made by 
competitors, suppliers and customers. The latest mer- 
cantile agency report would be in the file. If the subject 
of an inquiry were not a customer and the inquiry came 
from a responsible customer, the same information would 
be available from the bank of the subject, depending upon 
two important conditions. These are that the exact reason 
for the inquiry is passed along when asking for the 
information—without, of course, revealing the name of 
the inquirer—and that the reason for the inquiry is 
truly a credit matter. 


MR. EDENS:—Now let’s shift to the situation in 
which the bank is inquiring of the trade. Here are three 
questions from Montreal and one just now submitted 
which put the shoe on the other foot. (1) When a bank 
seeks information from an industrial company, does it 
state the reason, such as, “We are presently lending 
$50,000, unsecured, and a $25,000 increase has been re- 
quested”? (2) You don’t like to receive form letter in- 
quiries; why are most bank inquiries made by form 
letters? (3) You expect, the inquirer to give his credit 
experience when writing a bank; why don’t banks do 
the same when they make inquiries? (4) Why do banks. 
in making inquiries, in many cases give no information 
whatever? Mr. Seator, will you lead off? 








MR. SEATOR:—In answer to questions 1, 3 and 4, 
it is my humble opinion that a bank should disclose fully 
the reason for making an inquiry, whether it is directed 
to another bank or another type of business organization. 
I can see no good reason for not doing so. 


Furthermore, it seems to me that an inquiry without 
a Stated reason deserves little if any information in 
teply. Likewise, a bank should give its own experi- 
ence with a mutual account or say that it is willing 
to do so upon request, when asking for the experience 
of another bank, or commercial or industrial house. 


As to form letter inquiries, I think that objections are 
directed not to form letters as such, but rather at the 
practice of trying to make one form letter serve for 
various types of inquiries. If a form letter is drawn so 
that the reason for the inquiry and the amount involved 
can he inserted and specifically stated, and if it is 
manually signed by a company’s representative whose 
Tesponsibility for handling credit information is properly 
desisnated, I can see no objection to its use. 





— Moderator Milam M. kdens A 


GRADUATE of the University of Iili- 
nois and Harvard’s graduate school of 
business administration, Mr. Edens 
joined the controller and audit divi- 
sion of Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company, became successively 
auditor (also under Continental IIli- 
nois National), second vice president, 
assistant controller, and in charge of 
the credit department. He is chairman, 
_ Robert Morris Associates’ committee 
on cooperation with mercantile credit 
men; vice president, Chicago chapter; 
second vice president of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, sponsors of the _ panel. 
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Along the same line, when self-addressed envelopes are 
received with an inquiry, we like to see them addressed 
to a responsible credit person. Otherwise, when our an- 
swer is received, it cannot be handled confidentially, as 
it must be opened and read by any number of people 
not qualified to have the information, in order that it 
may be delivered to the person who is to use this infor- 
mation. 


MR. EDENS:—The form letter question was an- 
swered at Montreal by Mr. Edwards, who pointed out 
that criticism was not of the use of a form but whether 
or not the inquirer took the trouble to sign it. Mr. Ed- 
wards said he would deal with any signed inquiry at its 
face value, but that unsigned ones, whether on a form 
or not, merited only general treatment. Mr. Schaniel, have 
you had experiences in inquiring among your customers 
and in the trade that would have a bearing on these 
questions? 





Field Inquiries on Marginals 

MR. SCHANIEL:—Our occasions to make inquiries 
of the trade are infrequent. We depend largely on agency 
trade clearances, the behavior of the deposit account, 
and financial statements. In marginal situations we will 
make field inquiries, and when we do, I feel as does Mr. 
Seator, that in asking trade for information we should 
make a fair disclosure of our position. 


However, I would stress one important modification 
—the bank ordinarily has a larger credit than any 
individual supplier and thus is frequently in the posi- 
tion of inquiring in the trade among concerns with 
comparatively small interests at stake. 

Taking the figure from the first of your four questions. 
I believe it is an entirely disproportionate exchange of 
information to fully reveal such a position to, say, a 
$500 creditor. Perhaps this is one of the circumstances 
that has contributed to the virtual abandonment—at least 
on our part—of a one-time general practice of making 
trade inquiries on all of our borrowers. 


MR. EDENS:—Let’s assume that, as a banker, in- 
stead of asking information of the trade, you’re being 
asked for information by the trade about a credit in 
which the bank has a sizable stake and which has de- 
teriorated. Here is a potential conflict of interest. The 
bank has an understandable desire not to “rock the 
boat.” At the same time. we should recall Mr. Norwood’s 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A Problem for the Beck 


A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


By B. EARLE WALKER 


Vice President and Credit Manager 
C. M. McClung & Co., Ine. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

S I spoke the words “Cordially 
\ your friends”, in closing a letter 
I was dictating—he was standing 
by my side. 
Generally when 
he called to see 
me he came di- 
rect from his 
business and 
wearing work 
clothes. Today 
he was neatly 
dressed. As he 
handed me a 
check reading 
$5,000.85 he observed, “I wanted to 
hand to you personally this check for 
last month’s bills because it happens 
to be for 100 times the first credit 
you granted me.” 


B. E. WALKER 


oe 
“ 


5 one little story started above five 
years earlier. Our cashier came 
to my desk and said, “There is a 
gentleman at my window. Said he 
wanted to see the credit man, but 
when I suggested he come to your 
desk, he said he’d better not bother. 
| asked him to wait a moment. 
Thought vou would want to see him.” 


I met John Buell, age about 25, in 
the hall near the office entrance. Sheet 
metal worker. Had been working for 
local contractors the past four years. 
He appeared to be in good health. 
Spoke of his wife and two children. 

The purpose of his visit? He said 
he wanted to go into business for 
himself. What kind of business? 
Sheet metal contracting business, of 
course. We asked him to tell us about 
his plans and preparation to assume 
such obligations. 

“Well. I have been making a living 


was sai an instructorship in accounting at a business college shat 

B. Earle Walker turned to the practice of business, on affiliation with 
C. M. McClung & Co., Inc., in 1922. A bookkeeper several months, he 
moved on to cashier wat head of the bookkeeping department, while 
continuing study of advanced accounting via a university extension 


course. 


Mr. Walker went into credit operation in 1925, and 1 Syears later 
became general credit manager on F. Edward Barkley’s accession to the 
presidency. The new credit executive added the duties of assistant 
treasurer in 1941, and last year advanced to vice president. 

In the Knoxville Wholesale Credit Association he was president in 
1934, is now a director and chairman of the credit interchange com- 
mittee. He has served on the N.A.C.M. nominations and membership 
executive committees and on the par clearance committee of the 
Southeastern District Credit Conference. 


for my family, but nothing more. |] 
want a business of my own, figure 
I’ve got to start sometime.” 

How much capital do you have to 
begin with? we asked. “None to 
speak of, but I know how to work. | 
won't bid on any job I don’t know 
how to do or don’t have equipment 
to do.” 


Anp No EQuIPMENT 

What is your evaluation of your 
equipment? “Oh, I don’t have any 
equipment yet.” 

Let’s try to get this straight. You 
want to go into business but you have 
no capital and no equipment? 

“That’s it. Guess you can’t credit 
me on that basis.” 

Well, tell me, how do you plan to 
operate a sheet metal business? 

“IT have my tools.” 

And at what do you value your 
tools? 

“About fifteen dollars.” 

Have you bid on any jobs? 

“Yes, I have a little one now if J 
can get the material.” 

How much material? 

“About $50.00.” 


To myself I was saying: No basis 
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for credit. But wait, credit man, have 


you forgotten the first “C” (charac- 
ter), and the second “C” (capacity— 
at least in a limited degree) ? Then 
there were the man’s frankness, de- 
termination and will to win. A little 
involved, but why not give the man 
a chance? 


All right, we said. You get the 
material, do the job, come in and 
pay us, and you will be ready for 
the next job. He did just that—and 
many times. 

Much assistance, counsel and ad: 
vice was necessary. There were the 
problems of accounting records, shop 
location, equipment. He had to be 
taught the rudiments of expenses. 
profits and losses, insurance. He had 
to learn to be a businessman and to 
recognize and shoulder the respon- 
sibilities of one. 


CREDIT MANAGER FoR Him ‘00 
Not all was clear sailing — there 
were plenty of whitecaps. 


It was necessary to serve as his 
credit manager as well as our com: 
pany’s. He could not afford to lose. 
On one occasion he was very (disap 





pointed, and a little angry, when | 
declined to provide material for a 
job to be done for an irresponsible 
builder. He felt much better when his 
competitor, who did the job, failed | 
to collect. 


fF Ne 
as easiest 


American 


y % 
Years passed. There were checks 

larger than the one for $5,000.85 he 

was handing me that day, but none 

ever was more thrilling to either of 


us as evidence of the potentials of helps your business 


Credit Insurance 


credit operation and management and 
a lever for sales and a foundation for 
business building. As he reminded | ° ° ? 

— — me of the first order for $50.00, he build bu simess. 
quoted word for word something ] 
had said on that occasion. 

“You said, “This is a small credit. 
but show me you are willing and able 
to protect a larger one and I will in- 
crease it accordingly.’ That’s another 
reason I wanted to bring you this 
check myself and tell you I appre- 
ciate all the help you have given me.” 


—_ 


Harmonizes Credit-Sales relations. 


$e 


Gives Accounts Receivable real value. 


ad 


Creates confidence—basis of all credit. 








iia Niele eee Ha tall Bie, 4. Endorses customer’s promise to pay. ¢ 
tioning? And what more satisfying = 
steal 9 sd 5. Helps avoid secondary credit costs. c 
6. Protects working capital invested in Receivables. ‘ 
i Questionable 7. Backs judgement of Credit Executive. 
Credit? ; 
" icomaenn eas ae 8. Provides endorsement for banking purposes. 
iC: loan company was accused of ag: . e : 
ed theft at the company office, says 9. Minimizes risk and anxiety, promotes planning. 
1" a dispatch from Union, S.C. In 
. jail, the man sent a message to 10. Gives positive loss prevention. 
the loan company—a loan ap- 
He plication for money to bail him a A : . 
an out. ll. Provides service for handling collections. 
be 12. Promotes efficiency in organization. 
id 2 . i 
2 Douglas-Guardian Conferees 13. Provides accurate cost basis of shipments. 
4 Study Latest Service Ideas 
Latest developments in full pro- 14. Creates an adequate bad debt reserve. 
tection of the receipt holder, plus 
(- better service to an ever increasing 
he number of accounts, was the theme For booklet, write Dept. 47, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
yp of the four-day annual conference 
be 7 the Douglas-Guardian Warehouse e oe 
ie orporation in New Orleans. Offi- Am ee C a 
d cials of 15 offices participated, with erica re at 
discussions led by the corporation’s 


general counsel, insurance consult- 


° 
i ant, certified public accountants, and Indemnity Company 


the executive management. 


The conference was under the di- 
rection of John J. Voelkel, Jr., presi- 


. dent, Henry F. Scherer, executive of New York 


Vice president, and Neil A. Bryning, 





is vice president and general manager. 
n- — Next year’s conference is tenta- | 
. tively set for March, in San Fran- 

p- Cisco, 
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TRENDS=-= 


“No one can predict the credit developments of the next 
decade or two. Just as personal credit, first a heresy, now a 
proven constructive force, revolutionized production, so too a 
new credit technique will emerge, first as a radical departure 
from proven credit standards, then as an accepted and essential 


practice.” 


Speaking of Forecasts 
WIDE RANGE and long range pros- 
pects, hitched to the current read- 
justments, covered production, prof- 
its and investments among topics of 
30 economists, bankers and educa- 
tors, at a New York University con- 
ference, part of the Dean’s Day 
activities for alumni of the graduate 
school of business administration. 
Here are a few of the predictions: 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of 
finance: “A new pattern of business 
is in the making which will be mark- 
ed by continued growth, by dynamic 
changes resulting from research, and 
by keen competition.” 


Everett Woodruff, vice president 
in charge of investments, New York 
Life Insurance Company, on 25 years 
hence: Gross national product dou- 
bled; increases of autos, 75%; homes 
in use, 50%; use of electricity, tre- 
bled. “There will be higher produc- 
tion, employment and incomes—and 
higher dividends on our common 
stock.” 


Howard F. Vultee, administrative 
vice president, Marine Midland Trust 
Company, New York: “As soon as 
the present readjustment runs its 
course, the dynamic forces present 
in the economy will sooner or later 
result in business activity, corporate 
earnings and dividends reaching new 
peak levels.” 

Michael Pescatello, investment ad- 
visory officer, First National Bank of 
New York: The investment manager 
“has talked bearishly but acted bul- 
lishly ... A steady stream of funds 
and a rising stock market are strong 
antidotes against theorizing into re- 
action.” 


Easy Credit, Fewer Slums? 

RELAXATION of credit requirements 
in Administration housing measures 
ultimately can mean a solution of 
blighted area problems, asserts the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
The program would not do the trick 
in such cities as New York and Chi- 


—Henry H. Heimann 


cago, it conceded, and severe spe- 
cifications would have to be met by 
smaller cities, but New Orleans and 
Detroit already have been de- 
signated as pilot centers for insur- 
able loans on whole area improve- 
ments. 

The legislation calls for increase of 
allowable insured loans at 5 per cent 
for low-cost housing, and would 
make more money available to small 
towns by permitting additional fees 
and the inclusion of old housing on 
the same terms as new. One-third 
of all loans, which work out through 
the consumer’s banker and the 
builder, have been for external 
finish repairs, roofing and insulation. 


U.N.—or Armaments 

Work witH the United Nations, or 
strengthen it, as the best way to 
strive for peace, 73 per cent of the 
people of the United States believe, 
according to a survey. An undeviat- 
ing isolationist course is advocated 
by only 9 per cent. These findings, 
in a national study made by Elmo 
Roper, appear in Princeton Uni- 


IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


versity’s Public Opinion Quarterly. 

The Quarterly’s New York office 
says the survey was underwritten 
by an anonymous manufacturer of 
defense products who hoped it would 
show “what the American people 
can and will do that will help to put 
me out of the armaments business.” 


The Non-Profit Parade 


Wir Benjamin F. Fairless as chair- 
man of trustees, the non-profit 
United States Steel Foundation has 
been set up to “contribute to the 
support of exclusively charitable, 
educational and scientific activities 
and projects, primarily from grants 
received by it from the United States 
Steel Corporation.” 


For That Electronic “Brain” 
At A SPEED of 43,000 characters a 
minute, the new Burroughs Series G 
printing and accounting machine 
puts its best foot forward in the race 
to keep up with the tremendous 
speed of the electronics “brain” 
computers. 

President John S. Coleman says 
the Series G has the fastest printing 
process yet developed for account- 
ing machines. He points out that it 
will turn out 27,000 punched card 
paychecks in an hour, operating 
108,000 punched cards in the proc- 
ess. 

Among principal users will be 
public utilities, insurance companies, 
mail order concerns. 


TRENDS ON THE CORPORATE FRONT 


Signs of these times, arrowed by the American Institute of 
Accountants in “Accounting Trends and Techniques in Pub- 
lished Corporate Annual Reports,” based on 600 corporations’ 
reports: 


@® Non-profit charitable foundations were created by 21 of the corpora- 
tions, in a new trend of cited tax advantages. 

@ 58 per cent of the 600 corporations reported they were engaged in 
government defense work. Certificates of necessity were mentioned by 28 


per cent. 


@ 25 per cent had stock option plans and 10 per cent stock purchase 


plans for officers or employees. 


@ 31 per cent of the 600 corporations use some LIFO costing (last-in, 
first out), although in the past year only 3 of the 600 studies showed 
adoption of this method of inventory valuation compared with 24 in 1951 


and 44 in 1950. 


The 303-page survey is available from the American Institute 
of Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. It 
includes more than 100 comparative tables and 1,500 examples 
illustrating current accounting practices and trends. 


— 
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OFFICE SALARIES UP 


A median average increase of 4.5 
per cent in salaries of several key 
office job classifications (messenger, 
junior clerk, typist, senior stenogra- 
pher, secretary) is reported in the 
tenth annual survey by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc. 

The largest increase, said Execu- 
tive Vice President T. J. Miley, was 
7.3 per cent for junior clerks. 

In paycheck language, the fore- 
going means that the personnel in 
these groups took home one to three 
more dollars each week starting last 
October—that is, with the customary 
salaam to tax takeout. 








Three-Way Finance Plan 
ProvIDING a repurchase agreement 
with manufacturers to protect banks 
against loss, also warehouse financing 
for the distributor, floor-planning for 
the dealer, and non-recourse sales 
contract financing of the consumer, 
an organization to arrange and coor- 
dinate bank instalment financing fa- 
cilities for manufacturers, distrib- 
utors and dealers has been formed 
in Chicago under the name E. A. 
Mattison and Associates. 


Mr. Mattison, it will be recalled, 
in 1935 organized the Timeplan in- 
stalment credit system of Bank of 
America. He was executive vice 
president before he became president 
of Budget Finance Plan, Los Angeles. 


E. J. McGowan, formerly assistant 
vice president of Bank of America 
and administrator of the bank’s 
Western Bankredit Division, is gen- 
eral manager and eastern resident 
partner of the new organization. 
The third partner, Paul V. Bolton, 
was vice president and general credit 
manager of Commercial Credit Com- 
pany prior to joining Bank of 
America. 

Motorola, Inc., was among the first 
manufacturers to sign with the new 
company, which has offices in the 
First National Bank Building in 
Chicago. 


$100 Million Confidence Vote 
EXPANSION investment of almost $100 
millions this year is the answer of 
the American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, for the seven states it serves, 
to any question on growth and de- 
Velopment of the economy. 


Exnscta.echtid 








Flexible Inventory Control— 





Credit and sales managers welcome the 
Douglas-Guardian plan for field warehousing 
inventory. Under this plan you can pursue a 
liberal credit policy with complete safety. 
Your dealers and distributors can have 
ample stock on hand at all times— 
and the necessary time to pay for it. 




















The Douglas-Guardian plan is as 
sound and simple as this: 


The merchandise your company 
ships to distributors and 

dealers remains in a Douglas- 
Guardian field warehouse, right on 
their premises. Your company through 
Douglas-Guardian warehouse receipts 
maintains control of the inventory and, 
when it needs extra working capital, 
the field warehouse receipts can be 
pledged as collateral for a bank loan. 


Result: Your credit and collection 
problems are reduced to zero. Your 
dealers enjoy the benefits of ample 
inventory and liberal terms. And your 
company makes more sales and profits. 


For complete details, mail the 
coupon now. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


118 N. Front Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Please have your nearest representative phone for an appointment. 


Your Name and Title_ 


Name of Company 


Address of Company. 


Phone Number. Ba ae ee __CFM-6-54 
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Swank’s Billing System Tells Saga of 


Making the Machine to Fit the Idea 


the way Controller George 

J. Kelley of Swank, Inc., at 
Attleboro, Mass., describes the com- 
pany’s new system for handling 
credit and accounts receivable, but 
the quoted phrase scarcely does 
justice to the results obtained. 

It’s a story of a_ streamlined, 
speedy and accurate operation, 
“though the essence of the system 
dates back to ‘horse-and-buggy’ 
days when a corner grocery store 
made out a sales slip for each cus- 
tomer, totaled his slips at month- 
end, and so billed him.” An interna- 
tionally known manufacturer built 
equipment to handle this type of 
billing. Swank has further de- 
veloped the idea to its needs so that 
its program often is referred to as 
the Swank system. 

Besides the $30,000 saving the first 
year, and “more and more each 
year” as the company’s system is 
perfected, here are some “before” 
and “after” contrasts: 


AR the way Cont simple” is 


Then: Many hours of overtime 
to keep up with cash receipts 
and billings, approximating one 
thousand invoices per day. Now: 
Ten thousand invoices posted in 
15 minutes ($100,000 to $200.- 
000 cash daily), with posting 





kept up-to-date by fewer book- 
keepers. 


Then: A cash receipts book 
and incomplete records. Now: 
Records complete, cash receipts 
book eliminated. 


Then: A bookkeeper fighting 
the clock to keep 1,500 accounts 
posted. Now: One bookkeeper 
easily is doing all the posting, 
plus taking trial balances on 3,- 


500 to 4,000 accounts. 


Then: 10,000 accounts and 
six bhookkeepers. Now: More than 
16,000 accounts, four bookkeep- 
ers. 


“To post an invoice,” Mr. Kelley 
explains, “the bookkeeper merely 
files the invoice in the folder or 
pocket that has the customer’s name 
on it. When the customer pays the 
invoice, the bookkeeper removes the 


invoice from the file and stamps it 
“Paid.” 


Nine controls were established, 
each representing a group of states. 
The credit management also under- 
took developing a way to post an ac- 
count when the customer underpaid 
or overpaid. 

A combination of inverted Kardex 
cards and Pendaflex folders is used, 


The Heart of Swank’s New Office System 
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though any type folder probably 
could be adapted, says Mr. Kelley. 

On the credit department man- 
agement payroll two years ago there 
were four employees. Now there is 
only one, and he operates an addi- 
tional department. 


Training Periods Specialized 


This is made possible by the train- 
ing program and “promotion from 
within” policy, each a part of the 
Swank system. 

Under the machine system, a 
bookkeeper’s training period was 6 
to 12 months; now it is 60 days, even 
without previous bookkeeping ex- 
perience. The credit clerk, who 
handles preliminary credit work for 
3,500 to 4,000 accounts, gets six 
months of training. For the cor- 
respondent the program calls for a 
year’s specialized instruction, par- 
ticularly in writing business letters 
and in obtaining and interpreting 
current credit information. She is 
given limited authority to approve 
orders referred to her. With such 
program only the- most complicated 
or serious accounts need be turned 
over to the manager of the depart- 
ment. Within two hours in the 
morning the manager and _ super- 
visor dispose of such cases. 


The value of this specialization 
has been demonstrated by tests, 
Mr, Kelley notes. Within an aver- 
age of two minutes the following 
information on an account is ob- 
tained and consolidated: past his- 
tory, items open, paying experi- 
ence, number of form letters sent. 


Furthermore, “the creative spirit 
is encouraged and is really paying 
off,” with new ideas constantly tried 
out and many adopted. 


“The accounts receivable copy of 
the invoice is sent from the billing 
department to Credit, another copy 
to the payroll department,” the con- 
troller said. The credit staff re- 
caps the invoice by account receiv- 
able controls while the payroll de- 
partment recaps its copy of the in- 
voice by salesman for commission 
purposes. These recaps must agree 
before any posting by the accounts 
receivable controls. 


“Invoices then are sent to the 
bookkeepers,” who enter the total 
on their control sheets in a column 





its 


for invoices. The same procedure 
is used for merchandise credits. 
“Postings to the individual ac- 
counts are made by placing the ac- 
counts receivable copy of the invoice 
in the customer’s pocket or folder.” 
The accounts receivable copy of 
the invoices is green, credits pink. 


Credit Memo for Overpayment 
“If a customer overpays his ac- 


counts,” the controller notes, “we 
have a ‘credit memorandum,’ similar 
to a debit memorandum, except that 
the copies are white, pink and 
green.” Advertising credits also are 
on pink. First copy of the memo- 
randum is sent to the customer, the 
second is placed in the customer’s 
account, the third is used in calcula- 
tion of the day’s cash. 

“With this color system, a book- 
keeper can easily reconcile her 
daily cash postings. She doesn’t 
have to determine whether a piece 
of paper represents a debit or a 
credit, or whether that debit or 
credit is going in or out of the con- 
trol. She merely adds all green 
papers and subtracts all the ones 
that are pink. This will give her 
the gross cash for that day’s post- 
ings to a control. 


“When debit and credit memo- 
randums are used, they, of course, 
must be posted to the master con- 
trol in columns provided for this 
type of posting.” 

Debit and credit memorandums 
also are used for journal entries, and 
copies are accumulated until the end 
of the month when they are sum- 
marized and one journal entry is 
made to the general ledger. 


“When cash is received by the 
cashier, she divides the envelopes by 
accounts receivable controls before 
opening them. She then takes one 
control at a time and divides the 
checks from their remittance ad- 
vices. If there is no remittance ad- 
vice, she prepares one by slitting the 
envelopes at the end as well as the 
top, and uses this envelope as a 
remittance advice because it already 
has the customer’s name and address 
on it. 


Checks, Remittance Advices Added 


“When the checks and remittance 
advices are divided into these two 
groups, they are both added to see 
that they agree. The remittance 
advices go to the bookkeeper, as she 
posts her accounts from these ad- 
Vices and posts the total to her con- 
trol sheet. When the posting for the 
cash is completed, she turns in a 

(Concluded on page 26) 








Luckily for us 


our safe was cracked 


When we checked over its contents 
we discovered a much larger “‘hidden’’ loss 


(Typical of what could happen in any office) 


When yeges blew our safe they gave 
it such a heavy charge that our 
accounting records came out of the 
blast in pretty bad shape. 

Our regular bookkeeper was home 
sick at the time, so we had to go 
to work ourselves on the job of 
straightening things out. That’s how 
it happened that we discovered 
some alarming discrepancies — evi- 
dence that a trusted employee had 


gotten away with thousands of 
dollars of our firm’s money. 

What made this discovery such a 
stroke of luck for us was this: we 
caught it in time. 

Our Blanket Fidelity Coverage 
was sufficient to cover the loss that 
had already occurred. But if we 
had not caught the embezzler when 
we did, we might have suffered 
heavily. 


Blanket Fidelity Coverage—“Dishonesty Insurance”—protects 
employers against financial loss caused by employee dishonesty . . . 
a not-uncommon risk in these days of high living costs and heavy 
taxes. It will pay you to make sure you have enough protection for 


any eventuality. 


No one can tell when a man, even a “good” man, may crack under 
temptation, a moral strain too great for him to resist — especially 
when he has access to books that can be “juggled.” 

Ask your Hartford Accident and Indemnity Agent or your insur- 
ance broker to give you full information about this necessary 
insurance. Or write us for a free descriptive booklet. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


bet 
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eis Share of Per capita 
state share 

| eS a $280,700,000,000* $1,802.05 

IE verti nineties 2,750,860,000 901.63 

Apipems ........... 1,122,800,000 1,307.10 

Avkemess .......... 1,515,780,000 807.99 

eas. .......... 24,673,530,000 2,166.24 

Coledo ............ 2,835,070,000 1,981.19 

Connecticut ________ 4,996,460,000 2,375.87 

Delaware ____.____- 1,235,080,000 3,654.08 

es 3,985,940,000 1,285.79 
PR eas 3,789,450,000 1,078.08 

la a 814,030,000 1,338.87 

a 20,912,150,000 2,344.94, 
a 6,399,960,000 1,545.88 

\ IR ait sel cnchdaeiainss 3,761,380,000 1,422.07 
i nna 2,891,210,000 1,444.16 
i Kentucky _________- 3,059,630,000 1,049.26 
, Louisiana ________- 3,143,840,000 1,116.42 
i 1,122,800,000 1,270.13 
Maryland; -------- 8,421,000,000 2,505.50 
Massachusetts _____-_ 9,178,890,000 1,914.26 
ND: See neues 14,091,140,000 2,100.65 
I i cis 4,884,180,000 1,616.74 
Mississippi -------- 1,403,500,000 645.88 
Missouri _-_--_---- 8,505,210,000 2,096.95 
Montana ___----_-- 954,380,000 1,614.86 


How State and Citizen Share in Federal Debt 











tiie Share of Per capita 
state share 
Nebraska ......... $ 2,301,740,000 $1.678.88 
I it ic attic wie 392,980,000 2,183.22 
New Hampshire --_- 785,960,000 1,460.89 
New Jersey ___--_-- 9,599,940,000 1,881.23 
New Mexico _______ 898,240,000 1,238.95 
New York ......... 41,010,270,000 2,701.78 
North Carolina _____ 4,182,430,000 1,000.58 
North Dakota ___--- 729,820,000 1,216.37 
a 17,543,750,000 2,146.28 
Oklahoma ___------ 2,778,930,000 1,226.90 
EN seisraniteersieoes 2,835,070,000 1,778.59 
Pennsylvania _-_-_--_- 20,771,800,000 1,947.30 
Rhode Island _____- 1,487,710,000 1,820.94 
South Carolina _____ 1,936,830,000 909.31 
South Dakota ______ 814,030,000 1,225.95 
Tennessee _________ 3,396,470,000 1,042.82 
TE eli detdiacinsituctenans 12,042,030,000 1,470.51 
ON ie te 982,450,000 1,333.04 
ae 477,190,000 1,282.77 
a 4,266,640,000 1,219.74 
Washington ____-__- 4,575,410,000 1,854.65 
West Virginia ____-_- 2,189,460,000 1,122.22 
Wisconsin -_.------ 5,894,700,000 1,665.64 
Wyoming -_-_------ 505,260,000 1,640.45 
| Teiiotios ......... 1,936,830,000 679.59 





*Includes categories not subject to the statutory debt limit. 
+District of Columbia and Maryland are combined. 


Source: Proration based on Survey of Current Business, September 1953, Table 2, p. 14; Fiscal Facts for ’53, the Tax Foundation, Table 20, p. 67; 
and Current Population Reports, Bureau of Census, Series P-25, No. 70, Table 1, p. 3. 


HERE is a first lien against the property and income 

of every American, which in 1952 amounted to 
$1,802 per capita and continues to grow larger year after 
year’. This “Federal mortgage” represents the public 
debt of the United States Government. According to 
Clyde William Phelps, professor of economics of the 
graduate school of the University of Southern California 
and head of the department of economics, that debt is 
expected to exceed $2,000 in 1954, or $8,000 for a 
family of four.* 

The accompanying table, reproduced from Professor 
Phelps’ five-page study, “What Is Your Share of Our 





*Ed Note: In 1915, the per capita share of the public debt was $11.85. It rose to 
$117.11 in 1918. It leaped the $1,000 mark in 1944 and has been climbing ever 
since. (Source: Treasury Department) 

1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, September, 1953. (See page 21 herewith) 

2U.S. News & World Report, October 2, 1953; Consumer Finance News, 
December 1953. (See page 21 herewith) 
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Federal and State Government Debt?’’, shows the federal 
debt, as of the end of 1952, prorated by states according 
to the procedure explained in the paragraphs following. 
Also shown is the per capita share of the federal mortgage 
against the apparent net worth of the citizens of the 
various states.” 

“To estimate what part of the burden of total federal 
tax receipts is borne by the citizens of each state is 
extremely difficult and not amenable to precise solution, 
because of the limitations of the Government figures ont 
must use. Government figures ascribe receipts from 
federal individual income and employment taxes to the 

(Concluded on page 21) 


8 As Dr. Phelps explains, it is probably unnecessary to point out that persons 
do not have different federal debt liability just because they happen to live in 
particular states. People in some states have relatively high federal debt lia- 
bility primarily because they have relatively high per capita incomes. 
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Ur Kdens Asks a Question 


(Continued from page 11) 


— 





caution at Montreal that there be no intent to mislead 
the inquirer to the bank’s benefit. Mr. Seator, would 
you comment about policy on the part of a bank of 
account in discussing one of its own marginal credits 
with a trade inquirer who in turn could very well be 
one of the bank’s good customers? 


MR. SEATOR:—Here again it depends upon how 
well the inquirer is known. If he is known personally 
and is tactical creditwise, and is considering the exten- 
sion of original or additional credit in a situation which 
has deteriorated or is deteriorating rapidly, I think it 
should be described as frankly as the circumstances 
permit. 


If a situation is not good at the moment but steps 
are being taken to put it in a sound position, it might 
be suggested that shipments be C.O.D. pending the 
receipt of up-to-date figures, with a warning to hold 
the suggestion in confidence and check the name again 
in 30 days. 


Inquiries from strangers concerning a borrowing cus- 
tomer who has become a bad credit risk are more difh- 
cult to handle. I think it is here that the trade credit 
executive must read between the lines. If an answer is 
brief, not particularly informative, and without any 
opinions expressed as to the character, ability, goodness 
of the credit or the financial condition, it could mean 
that the subject is being damned with faint praise. If 
such a letter merely mentions that an account has been 
maintained in the commercial department for a certain 
length of time, or closes with the suggestion that the 
inquirer obtain up-to-date statement figures—watch out. 
In these letters it is most often not what is said that is 
the tip-off, but what is not said. 


MR. EDENS:—Mr. Cuny, would you care to com- 


ment on any experiences you might have had with banks 
in this kind of a situation? 


MR. CUNY :—My impression is that generally a bank 
of account will speak favorably when it can and say little 
or nothing when it cannot. 


The amount of negative information shared with 
me does tend to vary in proportion to the size of my 
credit. In my large situations I have found that banks 
uniformly take me completely into their confidence. 

For example, recently we had a sick customer owing 
us well into five figures, and the bank was in for a 
somewhat smaller five-figure amount, unsecured. We had 
had no previous acquaintance with this bank, but they 
worked hard for us because they didn’t want us to upset 
things. I can appreciate the difficulties that confront the 
banks in this kind of problem. 

MR. EDENS:—Mr. Carrier, in your experience do 
banks recognize the dual obligation in these situations? 

MR. CARRIER :—I would say yes. I appreciate the 
limitations on what the bank can tell me, and that such 
situations are always delicate. In checking with the bank 
we have certain specific questions that we always ask. 

















When some of them are not directly answered, | feel 
that the bank has chosen that way to alert me. I have 
never felt that a bank should feel obligated to declare 
itself beyond reason, particularly if it is not personally 
well acquainted with the inquirer. 

MR. EDENS:—Another question. Mr. Schaniel, do 
bankers impart their clients’ financial standing more free- 
ly and willingly to a mercantile agency than to individual 
companies? 

MR. SCHANIEL:—I would say no. At one time mer- 
cantile agencies had men “on the street” who came into 
the banks and developed wholesome personal acquaint- 
ances which in many cases facilitated the generous ex- 
change of information. Today most of this activity is by 
telephone and the inquiries are general. And the flow 
is usually one way, from us to them. I would say that 
the amounts of information we divulge can be ranked 
according to inquiries as follows: first, another bank 
presenting a specific inquiry in keeping with the Robert 
Morris Associates Code of Ethics; second, a trade in- 
quirer following the same procedure (with a preference 
to the one whom we know directly or by reputation) ; 
third, a mercantile agency. 

MR. EDENS:—Here is a question from the floor: 
“Why do many bankers make their replies ambiguous by 
using such terms as low five figures, medium four figures, 
etc.?” Mr. Seator. 











First Duty to Protect Customers 

MR. SEATOR :—I prefer the word “general” rather 
than “ambiguous”, but the answer is that the confiden- 
tial relationship with the bank’s customer must be pro- 
tected. One of the services which a bank performs for 
its customers is to answer all proper credit inquiries con- 
cerning them. In this as in all other matters a bank’s 
first duty is to guard and protect its customer’s interests. 


A letter in reply to an explicit credit inquiry about 
a customer should contain sufficient information so 
that the inquirer will be in a position to make an 
intelligent credit decision. The reply should contain 
no more detailed information than the inquiry merits. 
Most depositors would regard with disfavor a bank 
which gives out freely a close approximation of the 
balances carried to anyone who asked. 

For example, a bank may receive in one day’s mail 
four inquiries concerning a financially strong and valued 
customer. Let us say that balances carried in this cus- 
tomer’s account consistently average $1,000,000. The first 
inquiry, from a hotel, is in regard to cashing the com- 
pany’s checks up to $500. The second inquiry, a file 
revision form letter, is from an unknown company, man- 
ually signed but with no indication as to the signer’s 
responsibility for handling confidential information. An 
enclosed return envelope is addressed only to the com- 
pany, so anyone may open and read it. The third letter. 
from a substantial company, is concerned with $10,000 
trade credit. The fourth inquiry is from a known, re- 
sponsible company, is signed by the credit manager or 
assistant credit manager, and states that an original order 
amounting to $500,000 has been received. 

Obviously, only the fourth inquirer is entitled to know 
that the subject company carries a $1,000,000 average 
balance; the third could be told that balances are sub- 
stantial; and in my opinion all that the first two are 
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entitled to be told is that the company is entirely re- 
sponsible for its obligations. 


Approximate Figures for a Period 

MR. EDENS:—It should be remembered, too, that 
balances fluctuate and, therefore, the representative figure 
is one that reflects the typical condition of the account 
over a period of time, in which approximate figures serve 
the inquirer better than precise ones at a single date. 

Another question, after rephrasing to broaden it, asks 
whether our industry panel members have had experience 
in helping a customer establish bank credit to enable him 
to take his discounts and otherwise augment his working 
capital. Mr. Carrier. 


MR. CARRIER :—Yes, on occasion, generally with 


larger accounts running to high five and low six figures. 
Our terms on such accounts are net weekly. 








In the absence of discount, there is now and then 
a tendency on the part of a customer to “ride” us 
rather than pay interest to a bank for his seasonal 
credit requirements. 


This circumstance has made the job of urging bank 
credit more difficult than it might be with other types of 
suppliers, but we are aware of the possibility and try 
to take advantage of it whenever we can. 


MR. EDENS:—Yes, such situations are brought to 
the banks from time to time. Sometimes they are eligible 
for bank credit; if so, well and good. Occasionally they 
can be helped by finance companies. 

Next question: Is a bank entitled to a fee for replying 
to an inquiry from the trade? If so, what is a fair 
amount? Mr. Seator. 





Customers Entitled to Replies 

MR. SEATOR:—In my opinion, no. Answers to 
credit inquiries for or about customers are one of the 
services to which customers are entitled. The bank re- 
ceives its compensation through the balances which are 
carried. 

MR. EDENS:—Do you believe, Mr. Schaniel, that 
the same answer applies in the case of handling an in- 
quiry from a customer about a name which is not one 
of your accounts and would involve your making a local 
or out-of-town checking? 


MR. SCHANIEL:—Yes, I believe that any fee is 
improper, either for answering an inquiry or making 
one. 


MR. EDENS:—Someone asks how credit executives 
can be served by the telegraphic hookup between many 














Hard Work Again Popular 
Calling his experience gained in the ’thirties 
“priceless,” L. A, McLean, credit manager, Ken- 
dall Mills, Walpole, Mass., tackles with optimism 
and interest a solution of the problems that arise 
in a buyer’s market. “Hard work, ingenuity, con- 
fidence and leadership again are coming into their 
own as the factors so necessary for the credit man 
to use in his contacts with customers and in the 
granting of credit.” 
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banks throughout the United States. No doubt this refers 
to the private arrangement known as Bank Wire. Mr. 
Seator, your bank is a member of this arrangement. 
Would you explain it briefly? 


MR. SEATOR:—The Bank Wire is a private tele. 
graphic system connecting some 20 banks—and banks 
only—in 58 cities of the United States. Engineered and 
installed by Western Union Telegraph Company, the sys. 
tem provides direct, immediate transmission of messages 
between the participating banks. Outsiders cannot make 
direct use of this facility. However, banks can and do use 
it in connection with credit inquiries when the time 
element is important. 





Essentially for Banks’ Own Use 
MR. EDENS:-—-It is essentially for the bank’s own 
use. It could not be used to carry a casual message from 
one of your Chicago credit executives, for example, to 
someone in your New York office. 


Now it is asked if inquiries to banks should be ad. 
dressed to a particular individual or department. This 
would be of most significance in dealing with a large 


‘bank. The question also arises whether to address the 


inquiry to someone you know or to the institution. Mr. 
Seator. 


Personal Address Expedites Reply 
MR. SEATOR:—As to the quality of information 


in a reply to a credit inquiry, it makes no difference 
whether a letter is addressed to the credit manager or 
just to the bank. The only advantage in addressing a letter 
for the attention of the credit department or the credit 
manager, rather than merely to the bank, is that it will 
get to the credit department directly and no time will 
be lost in the mailing room determining to which depart- 
ment the letter belongs. 


MR. EDENS:—Comes now the question for the in- 
dustry side of the panel as originally worded: Do you 
feel that banks are generally cooperative and effective, 
and would you discuss any exceptions? More bluntly, Mr. 
Carrier, what are your “gripes” about the banks? 


MR. CARRIER :—When inquiring of small country 
banks we often get replies that are meaningless, as though 
our customer’s bank had set out to say as little as possible 
and still answer the letter. 











With our small car route credits, I never make a 
bank inquiry about an account that has an agency 
rating. In the absence of a rating, or when there is 
something disturbing in the agency report, I feel that 
I really need the bank’s help. Therefore, it is disap- 
pointing whenever it falls short of my expectations. 


Actually, I believe that a good part of the difficulty 
lies in the fact that small banks in remote places are not 
sufficiently caught up in the stream of the exchange of 
credit information to know just what to say in each of 
the infrequent cases that come their way. 


Volume Requires Form Letters 


Let me add a word about form letters. For reasons of 
volume we have to use them, and so do you bankers, 
sometimes even in your replies. Then there is the small 
hank that merely puts a rubber stamp on my own letter. 
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checks off certain items, and returns it to me. But in both 
large and small banks where I have a personal contact, 
| have no “gripes” and am often amazed at the amount 
of service I receive. 


MR. CUNY :—My particular “gripe” is having a bank 
of account confirm to me not only deposit balances but 
also an unsecured loan of sufficient size to call for a 
financial statement, and then tell me it does not have 
the benefit of a financial statement. 


MR. EDENS :—On the face of it, that’s hard to un- 
derstand. Ordinarily, if the bank has received statement 
figures in strict confidence, not to be shared with anyone 
else, it will usually say just that. 





Summing up, we have substantially covered the pre- 
pared material inherited from the Montreal panel and 
that which we ourselves developed prior to this meeting, 
plus questions submitted here from the floor. 


The ethical and effective exchange of credit informa- 
tion between banks and the trade is one of the important 
bearings that makes for smoothness in the great machin- 
ery that is American business. The lubricant of this bear- 
ing is in the mutual confidence and understanding of 
those who so much depend on each other for credit in- 
formation. 





HOW STATE AND CITIZEN SHARE U.S. DEBT 
(Concluded from page 18) 
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states in which collections are made. Other types of 
federal taxes are in the first instance paid largely in 
certain states and then passed on to a greater or lesser 
extent in the prices charged people generally or in other 
ways.” 

“Using these methods, the allocation of federal debt 
liability to the states, and to individuals on a state by 

Fa 
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state basis, in proportion to the share of total federal 
tax receipts paid by the citizens of the various states, 
is a reasonably good distribution, confirmed by authorities 
consulted in the field of public finance,” Dr. Phelps 
says. 


The doctrine, “The size of the Government debt does 
not really matter, because we owe the debt to ourselves,” 
is challengeable, says the economist. “If this doctrine 
were true, it certainly follows as a direct corollary that 
the size of taxes really does not matter because it is also 
a fact that we pay the taxes to ourselves. Yet complaints 
about high taxes from farmers, from laboring men, and 
from the public generally suggest that both increasing 
taxes and increasing Government debt may be regarded 
matters about which our political leaders should be 
concerned.” 


“The simple method of estimating the net worth of 
American families or individuals, by subtracting the 
private debts of individuals from their estimated total 
assets, overlooks this first lien against the property and 
incomes of our citizens,” notes the economist. 


To the question “What are we worth?” Dr. Phelps 
points to the individual’s share in the public debt. 


“A recent estimaie places the net worth of our families 
at $641 billions’, others set it higher’ (footnotes p. 18) but 
in using such estimates, one must always inquire if 
consideration has been given to public debt. For example, 
in some recent estimates, which include government 
securities as assets but not a& liabilities of the citizen. 
apparent net worth seems to work out at between $4,000 
and $5,000 per capita. But against this, it must be noted 
that gross public debt, which is a paramount mortgage 
on our people, at the end of 1952 figured at $1,992 per 
capita, consisting of $1,802 of federal and $190 of state 
and local obligations. Hence, the true net worth of our 
citizens is far less than may be popularly imagined.” 





A BOUNTIFUL HARVEST of credit leadership gathered at the second meeting of the Past Presidents Club of the Rocky Moun- 
lain Association of Credit Men. Shown are the 15 past presidents who participated, with their years of tenure. Front row: (1 to r) 
R. O. MacDonald (1949-50), L. M. Davis (1945-6), W. H. Heper (1935-7), F. L. Andrews (1927-9), the current president A. H. 
Wright, G. F. Olson (1938-9), and J. B. McKelvy, secretary-manager, with the association since 1925. (1 to r) Back row: S. R. 
Trythall (1939-40), V. C. Barnhart (1943-5), V. V. Hawkins (1947-8) N. L. Sheets (1951-2), R. H. Preston (1940-1), H. C. Morey 
(1932-5), L. C. Rothgeb (1952-3), R. C. Erickson (1950-1), G. C. Mueller (1948-9), and R. N. Swanson (1941-2}. Ray Trythall gave 
highlights from the history of Hallack & Howard Lumber Company since its founding in 1877. Not in attendance: I. F. Downer 
(1910-1), F, Brueggemann (1920-2), R. M. Dulin (1924-5), E. H. Perkins (1925-7), A. R. Wilson (1929-31), BE. R. Heath (1931-2), 


E. B, Peterson (1937-8) and G. G. Young (1942-3). 
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A Keynote Word to Basimessmen: Raise Sights above Carrent Problems 


breatest Progress Ever Is Near: Heimann 


raise their sights above current 

problems and look to the years 
ahead, they would see “promise of 
the greatest worldwide advancement 
that ever has taken place in his- 
tory,” provided we have a reason- 
ably peaceful period. 

Sound reasons for this coming 
reality were presented by Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, in his keynote address before 
its 58th Annual Credit Congress, in 
San Francisco. 


Lr businessmen everywhere would 


Potentials Far Outweigh Negatives 

Negative factors would revolve 
about a war period and its inflation- 
ary and tragic consequences. Even 
at the worst, “so abundant are our 
natural resources, agricultural and 
industrial knowledge that we would 
be able to speed our rebuilding.” 
Were world peace achieved, our 
present national debt would be 
readily absorbable in the light of our 
increased production, the economist 
said. 

Far outweighing any negatives, 
Mr. Heimann declared, are these 
“almost limitless potentials for a 
new world of progress:” 


This nation will have a population 
in excess of two hundred million 
people. Over seventy-five million 
motor vehicles will be on our high- 
ways. 

The highways we know today may 
seem like country roads compared 
to those over which we shall travel 
in 1980. 


Our employment figure will be 
reaching towards one hundred mil- 
lion people. 

The life span will have been in- 
creased by ten years and, what is 
more important, older people will 
have been prepared to enjoy more 
thoroughly a useful leisure period. 

In the matter of health we shall 
witness a great improvement and a 
control of diseases now taking such 
a toll of life. 


Bright Horizon for the Farmer 

The farmer will be growing crops 
to feed the industrial machine, aside 
from his production for home and 
animal consumption. 

Our yield per acre of soil will be 


increased and the products of the 
field much improved. 

Our blooded livestock of today 
will seem ordinary compared to that 
developed in the next quarter of a 
century. 

We shall have harnessed the rays 
of the sun, put to use the mag- 
netism of the moon and put to our 
service the power and the tides of 
the ocean. 


The celestial frontier will have 
been reasonably well explored. The 
new frontier may be that which is 
to be found in the bowels of the 
earth. 


Workmen will be producing as 
much in a six-hour day as they are 
now producing in eight hours. Their 
working conditions will be such as 
to make their present working con- 
ditions seem antiquated by contrast. 

Our plant and equipment invest- 
ment a quarter of a century from 
now will be double what it is today. 


Our production will 
double. 


Given a peaceful condition our 
investment abroad will increase five 
to tenfold. 


more than 


New Communication Systems 

The transportation and communi- 
cation systems of today will have 
become obsolete 25 years hence. We 
shall literally outrace the sun in the 
air. We shall transport on the sur- 
face by methods just as revolution- 
ary as the pipelines were a quarter 
of a century ago. 


Our spiritual life will have been 
strengthened. Our family life will 
have been modernized but with due 
regard to the old family virtues. 
Religion will be part of the new 
renaissance. 


“One might say that we are sug- 
gesting a millennium,” but that is 
as we envision it today. A quarter 
of a century from now the millen- 
nium will have moved forward. We 


AT CONFERENCE of secretary-managers of the Eastern Division, N.A.C.M., held a 
Charlotte, N.C.—(I. to r.): Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president, National As 
sociation of Credit Men; Henry ]. Lamb, executive manager, Boston Credit Men's As- 
sociation and vice president of the eastern division, Secretaries Council; Wilbert E. 
Miller, secretary-manager, Piedmont Association of Credit Men, Inc.; and O. E. Smith, 
Jr., Biggers Bros. Co., Inc., president of the Piedmont association. 
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“Fully a third of the 
business we now are en- 
gaged in will have become 
obsolete a quarter of a 
century from now. New 
types of business will take 
their place, but the alert 
and ingenious in manage- 
ment face no_ problem. 
They will be ahead of the 
change.” 

—RMr. Heimann to 
Credit Congress 





never shall be quite able to reach it, 
and we never should.” 

In all of these matters, credit, the 
living current of an advancing civil- 
ization, will play a most important 
part, Mr. Heimann said. 


New Day for Farm, Home, Plant 


The conversion of atomic knowl- 
edge to peaceful use, the scientific 
development in the field of chem- 
istry, mechanization of plants, mod- 
ernization of farming, removal of the 
drudgery from housework and the 
daily toil in the factory—all are 
potentials that are as certain to come 
about as the rising and setting of the 
sun. 

True, “we have our problems and 
shortcomings,” of our own making. 


' Among these listed by the analyst 


are the restrictions of economic pro- 
gram, the “world’s most costly Gov- 


» ernment,” the heaviest tax load of 
all times. 


“We have a growing philosophy 


of leisure without the necessary 


foundation of work to earn the 
leisure. 

“Through the philosophy of de- 
pendency on Government we have 


' done much to weaken our self-reli- 
' ance, 


“There is a general de-emphasis 
on the spiritual way of life and an 
unwillingness of both Government 


» and people to face the facts.” 


Nevertheless, “so dynamic is our 
program that only a complete catas- 
trophe” could stop it. And “when 
the false philosophies are exposed, 
the world will experience the great- 
est progress in history.” False 
fconomic philosophies are always 


: found in the wake of wars. 


“In the years ahead,” Mr. Hei- 


mann said, “the credit executive | 


who has qualified himself to be of 
greater assistance in the business 
World will come into his own. His 


(Concluded on page 27) 





[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (©MPAN 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 





Only 


ECURED 
ISTRIBUTION 








CAN TAKE THE — 


RISK 


OUT OF CREDIT 


HOW: By providing for shipment of goods to 
a Lawrence System Field Warehouse on your 
customers’ premises. 


SO: The merchandise is at the point of sale, 
yet title and control remain with you, as fully 
as though the goods were still in your own 
warehouse. 


RESULT: Your sales potential is fully real- 
ized—but your credit risk is eliminated. 


MORE: For more detailed information just 
drop us a line at our nearest office — we’re in 
all principal cities — and we’ll send you our 
brochure “Secured Distribution.” Or call us 
collect. 


Remember! 


SECURED [)ISTRIBUTION 


offers 
Maximum protection for the Credit Manager 
Maximum sales for the Sales Manager 








Y 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. ° 79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


fa 


H. E. HERTING W. R. LENGA 


Harotp E. HertincG has added the 
responsibilities of vice president, in 
charge of cost, auditing and tabula- 
tion phases, and will continue his 
duties as controller at Barber- 
Greene Company, Aurora, II]. From 
time-and-motion studies in the fac- 
tory development department in 
1925, Mr. Herting moved into the 
cost department, then organized the 
tabulating department, and was ap- 
pointed controller in 1944. He holds 
the B.S. in civil engineering of the 
University of Illinois and was with 
the Illinois Highway Research De- 
partment before entering the employ 
of Barber-Greene. 


Frep E. BurNHAM, controller since 
1950, has been elected financial vice 
president of Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Burnham, 
a certified public accountant, has 
been instrumental in developing de- 
centralized accounting techniques 
and operations since joining the com- 
pany in 1950. 


Donatp C. Sprowts has been ap- 
pointed division credit manager, The 
National Supply Company, Ltd., Oil 
Field division, Pittsburgh, and will 
make his headquarters in Calgary, 
Alta., where he had been assistant 
division credit manager. He joined 
National Supply in 1949 and has 
held various positions with it in 
Edmonton and Calgary since his 
transfer to Canada in 1951. He is a 
graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


F. E. BURNHAM D. C. SPROWLS 


Wruiam R. Lenca has been ad- 
vanced to executive assistant in the 
treasury department, United States 
Steel Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
He previously had been assistant 
treasurer of the National Tube Divi- 
sion of the corporation at Pittsburgh. 
A graduate of Fenn College, Cleve- 
land, Mr. Lenga began his business 
career in 1929 with Sherwin Williams 
Company, Cleveland. In 1943 he 
joined the American Steel & Wire 
Division of U.S. Steel as credit man- 
ager in the New York City office. In 
1946 he was transferred to Cleveland 
as credit manager and in 1953 was 
made assistant treasurer of the Na- 
tional Tube Division. He has served 
as a director of The Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. An article by 
Mr. Lenga titled “Spadework for 
Credit Decisions” appeared in CrEpIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, August, 
1953. 


B. L. MEYER 


R. L. PERKINS 


BurpetTe L. Meyer has been ad- 
vanced to assistant cashier, The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Haven. His earlier years 
with the bank were in various serv- 
ices, the last three in the credit de- 
partment, of which he is supervisor. 
Prior to joining First National in 
1946, he was with the United States 
Rubber Company in Hartford. He is 
a past president of the employees’ 
association of the bank and in World 
War II served overseas. He is a 
member of the New Haven Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and has attended 
the American Institute of Banking. 


R. L. Perkins, credit manager of 
Belle Vernon Milk Company, Cleve- 
land, has been named to the board. 
Mr. Perkins has been with Belle 
Vernon companies almost 35 years; 
in 1920 with the Velvet Ice Cream 
Company as a salesman, then serv- 
ice superintendent at the Dayton and 
Akron ice cream plants; in 1951 
purchasing director of the Telling 
Ice Cream Co., in 1952 credit mana- 
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C. GROSBERG M. KOENIGSBERG 


ger of that company and of Belle 
Vernon. A native of Gratz, Ky., he 
studied commercial business courses 
at Miami Jacobs (Dayton) and at 
Spencerian School in Cleveland. He 
served with the Signal Corps in 
World War I. He is a member of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men. 


CHARLES GROSBERG and Max Koen- 
IGSBERG, vice presidents of The Eng- 
lander Company, Inc., Chicago, have 
been elected to the board. 

Mr. Grosberg started with the 
company 18 years ago as purchasing 
agent and has been a vice president 
since 1945, in charge of manufactur- 
ing and production. Also as head 
of the company’s real estate division 
he has been responsible for the 
building of one-story plants in vari- 
ous areas. 


Mr. Koenigsberg joined the com- 
pany in 1933 as a stock clerk. He was 
made vice president in charge of 
merchandising and purchasing in 
1949. He has been assistant to the 
vice president in charge of the east- 
ern division and manager of the 
Brooklyn plant. He set up the com- 
pany’s first centralized textile buy- 
ing office in the east. 


Sinclair Oil Corporation has ad- 
vanced Harry JEFFRIES to vice presi- 
dent from controller, S. H. McManus 
to controller, and O. P. THomas to 
assistant controller. 

Mr. Jeffries has been with Sinclair 
since 1919, was made a member of 


HARRY JEFFRIES S. H. McMANUS 
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the controller’s staff in 1931, assist- 
ant controller in 1949, controller in 
1950, and in the following year con- 
troller and director of Sinclair Re- 
fning Company and Sinclair Oil 
Corporation. 

Mr. McManus entered the Sinclair 
organization in 1920. He was made 
a member of the Sinclair Refining 
Company’s auditing staff in 1921, and 
after several years as traveling audi- 


- tor was made assistant chief auditor 


in 1927. In 1943 he was promoted to 


' chief of the auditing staff and in 1950 


to assistant controller. 
Mr. Thomas, a graduate of the 


| University of Texas, with a master’s 


degree in business administration, 
joined Sinclair in 1945 on his release 
from active duty in the Navy. From 
1946 to 1948 he was assigned succes- 
sively to Sinclair Refining Company, 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Company, and 
Sinclair Pipe Line Company. In 1948 
he was placed in the controller’s 
office of Sinclair Oil in New York. 





W. G. MaclVOR 


E. A. HENGST 


Wyre G. Maclvor, appointed as- 
sistant treasurer and general credit 
manager, Bird & Son, Inc., East Wal- 
pole, Mass., has done both selling 
and managerial work since joining 
the company in 1931. Earlier he 
was in the floor covering division, 
and was made sales manager of the 
horticultural division in 1949. He is 
a graduate of Boston University. 


W. R. Waker became treasurer 
of Bostitch, Inc., Westerly, R.L, suc- 
ceeding John E. Scully, deceased. 
Following graduation from Brown 
University, with the Ph.B. degree, 
Mr. Walker entered the employ of 
the Bostitch organization in 1935 as 
general accountant. He was named 
chief accountant in 1943 and assist- 
ant treasurer in 1949. 


E. A. Hencst has been appointed 
treasurer of American Gas & Electric 
Company, New York City, to succeed 
the late Alfred E. Craig. Mr. Hengst 
also was appointed treasurer of all 
subsidiary companies, including the 
AGE. Service Corporation. Asso- 
clated with the company since 1930, 
Mr. Hengst has been assistant sec- 
tetary and assistant treasurer of the 
‘ompany and of the service corpora- 





W. W. THOMAS 


J. H. NEWCOMB 


tion, as well as assistant vice presi- 
dent of the three principal subsidiary 
operating companies: Appalachian 
Electric Power Company, The Ohio 
Power Company, and Indiana & 
Michigan Electric Company. In these 
capacities he served for a number of 
years as assistant to the financial vice 
president of A.G.E. and its subsidi- 
aries and has been active in the sys- 
tem’s numerous financings. Earlier 
he had been on the staff of the Penn- 
sylvania Public Service Commission. 


Wittarp W. THomas has advanced 
to secretary, Campus Sweater & 
Sportswear Company, Cleveland. He 
joined the company in a clerical 
capacity in 1928 and moved up suc- 
cessively to office manager, general 
credit manager. Mr. Thomas com- 
pleted pre-law study at Western 
Reserve University and graduated 
from the John Marshall School of 
Law, Cleveland. He is a trustee of 
the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men, a member of the Men’s Fur- 
nishings Manufacturers Group, of the 
New York Credit & Financial Man- 
agement Association, and has par- 
ticipated in a number of Wearing 
Apparel Industry national confer- 
ences as vice chairman. He was 
graduated in the first class of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management (1949). 


L. R. Compton has been named 
general credit manager, The Har- 
shaw Chemical Company, Cleveland. 
He entered the employ of the com- 
pany in 1948 as assistant to the 
controller and in 1951 was made 
assistant credit manager. Following 
graduation from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1939 with a B.S. degree 
in commerce, he held various posi- 
tions before army service in Europe 
as a first lieutenant. From 1945 to 
1948 he was with Ernst & Ernst, 
public accountants. Mr. Compton is 
chairman of the National Chemical 
Credit Group, on the membership 
committee of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, a member of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management (Dart- 
mouth, class of 1954), and has the 
diploma of the International Ac- 
countants Society. 





JOsEPH H. Newcoms, elected treas- 
urer of James McGraw Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., started with the company 
in 1928 as a stock clerk following 
graduation from high school. He be- 
came bookkeeper, advanced through 
different departments, was named 
credit manager in 1938. His 25-year 
employment record was interrupted 
for overseas service in World War II. 
He is a graduate of the Virginia 
Mechanics Institute in Accounting 
and Business Administration eve- 
ning session. 


Ivan I. HiL~Man, assistant treas- 
urer and general credit manager of 
the Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
has been named treasurer of Dravo 
of Canada Limited, a new subsidiary. 
Mr. Hillman, who studied at Du- 
quesne University, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and LaSalle Extension 
University, is a Fellow in the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. He was in 
the employ of a wholesale electrical 
jobber before joining Dravo-Doyle 
Co. in 1927 and successively became 
auditor, secretary and_ assistant 
treasurer, then assistant treasurer 
and general credit manager of the 
parent company, Dravo Corporation, 
as well as Dravo-Doyle. 





L. R. COMPTON 


IVAN HILLMAN 


CONGRATULATIONS: to Water 
B. Sutiivan, G. THEODORE GUNKLER 
and Wit11aM J. FLYNN, promoted to 
assistant vice presidents of Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Ro- 
chester, N.Y. ... BENJAMIN C. Ams- 
DEN, named general manager of the 
Sheraton hotel, Buffalo, N.Y... . 
the three following vice presidents 
placed in newly created positions in 
American Gas & Electric Service 
Corporation, New York, N.Y.: Gra- 
HAM CLAYTOR, made executive vice 
president—operating and commer- 
cial, H. A. Kammer, executive vice 
president—engineering, construction 
and purchasing, and Donatp C. 
Cook, executive vice president— 
legal, finance and accounting. .. . 
Burcu S. JOHNSON, advanced to ad- 
ministrative vice president and con- 
troller, Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America, New York.... 
S. G. Larkin, now controller, The 
Englander Company, Inc., Chicago. 
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SWANK’S BILLING CONTROL SYSTEM 
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(Concluded from page 17) 
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report to the cashier showing gross 
postings, less discount, less any 
other type of deduction and net cash. 
The cashier summarizes these re- 
ports from the nine controls and one 
report is given to the bookkeeper to 
make a one line posting to the cash 
book. 

“If an account is transferred from 
one control to another, or an invoice 
is transferred, the entry is made on 
the control sheet from each control. 

“The bookkeeper takes her trial 
balances by adding the charge in- 
voices and deducting the credits in 
her controls. This should agree with 
the balance on her control sheet. If 
they do not agree, it is very easy to 
check column totals with recap 
sheets and control sheets of the other 
bookkeepers. In this way, any error 
is isolated to one type of transaction, 
and, in many cases, to a particular 
transaction and correction can easily 
be made.” 


Mr. Kelley notes that under this 
system it is not necessary to refer 
to a ledger card if a question arises 
regarding a particular charge to a 
customer, and a duplicate invoice 
can be prepared quickly on request. 
(One girl in two hours a day han- 
dles such typing.) So too with cus- 
tomer queries regarding a certain 
type of merchandise. 


“We are now working on a method 
to eliminate the ‘way bill’ copy of 
the invoice. At the present time, 
shipping information is put on this 
copy of the invoice and is filed by 
customer in another department. 
We think we can put this informa- 
tion on the accounts receivable copy. 
The information will always be 
available, and there will be only one 
filing. 

“There are many other things that 








Wax the credit department 
of Swank, Inc., at Attleboro, 
Mass., decided to revise its phys- 
ical handling of accounts receiv- 
able, the controller’s office, head- 
ed by George J. Kelley, selected 
the Kollect-A-Matic system of 
Remington Rand Inc. as best 
adaptable. Nine RR _ fireproof 
desks and filing equipment were 
purchased at that time. 

The unusual operational pro- 
gram that followed, described in 
the article herewith, attracted 
visits from a number of com- 
panies which forthwith adopted 
the system for their own plants. 
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can be done. For example, in our 
order processing department, we 
now have a card file with a card for 
each customer showing his special 
billing instructions. When an or- 
der comes in, a clerk checks the 
order against the customer’s card to 
be sure that the billing instructions 
are on the order. There seems to be 
no reason why this information 
couldn’t be kept on the customer’s 
folder in the credit department, and 
when the order is checked for credit, 
his billing instructions could also be 
checked, thus speeding up the 
processing of the order and eliminat- 
ing an extra step.” 


Savings in Advertising 

Combining the work of the ad- 
vertising department has been an- 
other source of saving. The com- 
pany on occasion pays 50 per cent of 
the cost of a retail store’s advertis- 
ing of Swank merchandise. The 
company’s system is: (1) The cus- 
tomer sends his advertising and in- 
voice to Attleboro where, upon ap- 
proval, an advertising credit is 
issued. We send the original to him 
and place the copy in his account. 
(2) If there is any question on this 
advertising, the complete informa- 
tion is in the customer’s account. 

Credit and collection procedures 
of Swank are also a part of the sys- 
tem. 

“We receive from 1,000 to 1,750 
orders a day, and all orders must 
clear the credit department within 
two hours after they are received if 
the account is in good condition. 
The credit clerk approves orders for 
her accounts as long as the order 
keeps the account within the credit 
limit and as long as the account has 
no past due items. 


Steps in Determining Credit 

“If the account does not fulfill 
these requirements, the credit clerk 
refers the order to the correspon- 
dent, who obtains current credit in- 
formation, and, if possible, approves 
the order. 

“Tf she cannot approve this order 
within her authority, she then takes 
the information and order to the 
supervisor, who gives his approval 
to the order if possible. If he does 
not think the order should be ap- 
proved, it is then referred to the 
manager of the department for final 
determination. 

“The same types of steps are taken 
in collecting an account. The credit 
clerk sends out the first three form 








Controller George J. Kelley 


collection letters, and flags slow ac- 
counts by inserting a visible signal 
on the top of the picket or file. 

“When the credit clerk has sent 
three letters and payment has not 
been obtained, she refers the account 
to the correspondent, who takes fur- 
ther steps by sending out personal 
letters. Final demand on an account 
must be approved by the supervisor. 
Approval must be obtained from the 
manager of the department to place 
the account with attorneys for col- 
lection. 

A card that is inserted in the 
pocket or folder indicates the cus- 
tomer’s name and address, the time 
the account was opened, the person 
who authorized the opening of the 
account, special information, credit 
limits, method of paying, form let- 
ters which were sent out and any 
other information needed. Each cus- 
tomer has a correspondence folder 
which contains letters to and from 
the customer, and credit reports.” 


Past Chiefs of Cincinnati Unit 
And Women’s Group Honored 

At the roll call of past presidents 
of the Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men on their honors’ night, 
16 former leaders of the association 
and 11 past presidents of the Wom- 
en’s Group responded. Oliver 5. 
Larkby, Edwards Manufacturing 
Company, president of the associa- 
tion in 1916, was the oldest present 
in date of service. Their “most in- 
teresting experience” in the associa- 
tion was the subject of a brief talk 
by each past president, following 
which a gold Vigilantia lapel pin was 
presented to each. M. H. Anderson, 
Graybar Electric Company, presi 
dent of the Cincinnati Association, 
directed the ceremonies. 
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HEIMANN KEYNOTE 
(Concluded from page 23) 


work means expansion of sales, the 
conservation of finances and main- 
tenance of production. As he solves 
these problems he will prove him- 
self invaluable.” 


Surplus Less of Problem 
Than Scarcity, Club Is Told 
The long-range future of Amer- 
ican business “cannot help but be 
very bright,’ Mr. Heimann told 
members of the Boston Executives 
Club of the Greater Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. “With our in- 
creasing population, with the new 
scientific developments, and with an 
ambition for a constantly higher 
standard of living, all that is needed 
is a reasonable tax burden and a 
good business environment.” 


“It certainly is a blessing that we 
have such surpluses of agricultural 
products, when you contrast our 
situation with the near famine con- 
dition found among those people 
who are enslaved by the Kremlin. 
Our surpluses may give us a prob- 
lem as to proper disposal but that 
problem can be solved.” It would 
not be so easy if it were a problem 
of shortages, he noted. 


“There are signs in the business 
skies that we may be over the half- 
way mark in the readjustment pe- 
riod,” said Mr. Heimann. He antic- 
ipates “recovery by _ industries” 
rather than general. “Some indus- 
tries that have had a competitive 
situation and a low earning power 
for several years are now looking 
up. The improvement is slight thus 
far but it is a trend in the right di- 
rection. The farm machinery indus- 
try has been through its worst pe- 
riod. The textile industry has seen 
its most competitive days. The 
home construction totals are amaz- 
ing in a readjustment period. Con- 
tinued high character of plant and 
equipment investments is another 
very favorable factor.” 


“We ought to be able to take the 
readjustment periods in stride,” Mr. 
Heimann said. “The security debt 
is light. Spending ability of the 
consumer is high. An aggressive 
selling and advertising campaign 
easily can overcome a temporary 
business decline by stimulating buy- 
ing.” 





When you are good to 
others, you are best to your- 
self, 

—Anonymous 
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Can your company 


use more cash? 


For *25,000 or for 
Millions... get in touch 
with Commercial Credit 


HERE ARE TIMES when even the most successful company 

requires added working capital to pay taxes, to meet payrolls, 
to modernize equipment, to carry heavier inventory or larger 
receivables, etc. 


Through CommMerciAL Crepit’s method, hundreds of companies 
in 1953 were able to obtain additional cash beyond what was 
available through their other borrowing sources. Some companies 
used up to 5 Mittion Do.tiars of CoMMERCIAL CREDIT money, 
and the total we advanced for working capital purposes last year 
exceeded 600 Mittion Do tars. In most cases, cash was available 
within three to five days after first contact—and remained avail- 
able on a continuing basis, without further negotiations. 


ComMERCIAL CreEpIT’s method causes no dilution of ownership, 
no mortgaging of future profits, no hampering of company manage- 
ment. The one—and only one—reasonable charge is a tax deduct- 
ible expense. If your company can profitably use extra working 
capital—as little as $25,000 or as much as Millions .. . for as 
briefly as a month or for years—contact CoMMERCIAL CREDIT. 
For fast action write, wire or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepit CorporaTion office listed below. Say, “I’d like more 
information about the plan described in Credit &9 Financial Mgt.” 


Battrmore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los AncE.tEs 14—722 S. Spring St. © New Yorx 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


ComMERCIAL Crepit COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $145,000,000 
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Modernizing tor Office E iciency} 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and cost, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


“See-Thru” Plastic Drawer Cabinet 

To help solve the small parts 
storage and filing problems in offices, 
factories, and banks, as well as home 
workshops, the GENERAL INDUSTRIAL 
Company, 5738 N. Elston Ave., Chi- 
cago 30, Ill., has introduced the SEE- 
Turu plastic drawer cabinet. The 
Model J-20 shown consists of 20 
clear, life-time guaranteed plastic, 
spillproof drawers, 5%” by 234” by 
7/16”, in a welded all-steel cabinet. 
Adjustable drawer dividers and 
identification labels are included. 
The cabinet itself has a silver-gray 
hammer finish, and is equipped with 
rubber feet. The unit sells at a low 
cost. The manufacturer will be glad 
to furnish other data. 


Off-Floor Coffee Bar Cabinet 


The 1954 model of the Corree Bar, 
a coin-operated coffee vendor, has 
been announced by Bert Mills Cor- 
poration, St. Charles, Illinois. New 


When writing to the makers of 
these products please mention 
that you read about them in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 


features include off-the-floor cab- 
inet with adjustable leg screws to 
level the vendor on an uneven floor, 
and facilitate floor cleaning beneath 
the unit; a tan Hammertone finish 
on the front door, and a new display 
sign with multi-colored panel atop 
the cabinet; roll-out mechanism 
with an additional slide on either 
side for quicker servicing; plugged- 
in heating element dehumidifies air 
inside the cabinet before it can 
reach the mixing chamber where 
powdered coffee, cream and sugar 
are mixed before dropping into cup. 
The unit has a 500-cup capacity. 


Copy Board and ‘Line Spacer 


A new modern secretarial aid, 
called the Cop-E-Eez Copy Board 
and Line Spacer, with a typewriter- 
like space bar which can be oper- 
ated from any position, is available 
through the LaNspALE Propucts 
CorPorRATION, Box 568, Lansdale, 
Pa. Since it is compact, the unit can 
easily be stored in a desk drawer 
and set up at different angles to 
suit the needs of the typist. The 
device will hold steno pads as well 
as extra wide sheets of regular or 
legal-size paper, and takes sheafs of 
paper up to 3/16th of an inch. Rub- 
ber bumpers render operation 
noiseless and add to the efficiency. 
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Metal Desk with Nylon Rollers 


A compact métal desk, called the 
CONTINENTAL, is now on the market. 
It is manufactured by the Harrison 
STEEL CABINET CoMmPANy, 4718 W. 
Fifth Ave., Chicago. The desk is a 
single pedestal type, flat top with a 
full cradle suspension file drawer, 
and measures 45” by 30”. Among 
the features are the box drawer and 
center drawer which operate on 
nylon rollers. The center drawer has 
a convenience tray, and there is a 
sliding reference ,shelf in the ped- 
estal. The height of the desk is 
adjustable. The manufacturer will 
be glad to send more complete de- 
tails and price on request. 


Low Cost Private Phone System 


Convenience and savings in pro- 
ductive time are effected by the 
“Direct-A-CALL”, a complete, in- 
side private telephone system for 2 
to 5 stations. The manufacturers, 
CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE AND ELEC- 
TRIC CORPORATION, Meriden, Conn., 
say its low cost and simple installa- 
tion make it practicable and eco- 
nomical for even smaller offices. 
Each phone is a master station that 
can originate calls to every other 
phone in the system. Since the sys- 
tem operates directly from 110 volt 
current, there are no tubes or other 
elements to deteriorate or require 
replacement, as in the case of elec- 
tronic systems. 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT AWARD is presented to Frank S. Hogan (right), district at- 
torney of New York County, by John Mosler, executive vice president of the Mosler 
Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio, at a luncheon attended by city and state leaders of both 
political parties. Mr. Mosler is chairman of the board of trustees of the New York City 
Committee for Young Men in Government, a non-partisan organization with national 
affiliations, which encourages young men to take a personal interest in good government 
by participating in politics. The committee chose the district attorney for outstanding 
ability and a consistently fine record. Mr. Hogan has obtained convictions in 98 per 


cent of the cases brought to trial. 


Credit and Insurance Risks 
Inseparable, Jeffrey Warns 


Credit risk and insurance risk are 
inseparable, and a company which is 
careless about its insurance cover- 
age is not a good credit risk. There- 
fore a check of a customer’s insur- 
ance program is essential to credit 
appraisal, Wallace E. Jeffrey, assist- 


} ant vice president, Marsh & Mc- 


Lennan, Inc., said in addressing a 
New York luncheon meeting of the 
Uptown Credit Group, affiliate of the 


| National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 


Cautioning credit executives on 
the importance of correct inter- 
pretation of customer contracts to 
make certain that coverage is ad- 
equate, Mr. Jeffrey sketched case 
histories from his own files in which 
the insurance did not cover defalca- 
tions, accidents, business  inter- 
tuption—fires, water damage, ma- 
chine breakdown, boiler explosions 
and other emergencies. 

A customer should have his insur- 
ance reviewed at least every three 
years, said the speaker, and it is up 
to the credit man not only to have 
all the insurance data on a customer 
but also to know how the stated 
values were determined. Assistance 
of a qualified expert in insurance for 
checking was advocated. 


The Group’s executive chairman, 
Sidney A. Stein, who is president 
of Congress Factors Corporation, 
said insurance coverage was directly 
concerned in a customer’s assets and 
in any contingency. 


New York Association Picks 
Schatz to Retain Presidency 


George J. Schatz is in another 
term as president of the New York 
Credit & Finan- 
cial Management 
Association. He 
is a vice presi- 
dent of Com- 
mercial Factors 
Corporation. W. 
R. Dunn, general 
credit manager, 
General Foods 
Corporation, was 
named _associa- 
tion first vice president, and Percy 
West, vice president, National City 
Bank of New York, was chosen to 
be a vice president of the organiza- 
tion. J. Joseph Brown, credit man- 
ager, Catlin Farish Company, Inc., 
and John B. Schoenfeld, treasurer, 
Forstmann, Inc., were re-elected 
vice presidents. Dixon B. Griswold, 
vice president, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., was re-elected treasurer. Mor- 
timer J. Davis continues as execu- 
tive vice president. 





G. J. SCHATZ 


H. S. Watson Directs Sales 


For the Toledo Association 


Herbert S. Watson has become di- 
rector of sales for the Toledo Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, in charge of 
promotion of credit services. An air 
force veteran, Mr. Watson formerly 
operated his own business, Watson 
Motor Sales, and earlier was with 
the new and used car departments 
of Jim White Chevrolet for four 
years. 


THE EASY way 


TO DESTROY 
OLD PAPERS 


The new "Silver Executive" 


Paper Shredder destroys confi- 
dential papers, obsolete records completely . . 
Machine is typewriter-size, neat, 


- quickly! 
compact and portable— 


safe and easy to operate. Shreds paper into 1/4” strips . . 
makes wonderful packing material. 


Write today for complete details and 10-DAY FREE TRIAL. 


LOS Sah HE He 


205 MILL STREET 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions | 


Missing from the DA’s Office 
Responsibility for loss from the 
district attorney’s office of recovered 
stolen property was laid directly to 
the state in Ritter v. State (Ct. Cl. 
122 N.Y.S. 2d 334). Certain stolen 
articles, including a ring valued at 
$300, were recovered by the police 
and the robber apprehended. The 
articles were turned over to the 
district attorney’s office for use in 
the prosecution proceedings. The 
case terminated, the ring could not 
be found and the claimant filed 
against the state, which contended 
the district attorney is a local, not a 
state officer, and therefore the state 
incurs no responsibility for his acts. 
The court of claims found for the 
claimant, declaring that the district 
attorney was employed in the busi- 
ness of the state, and that it would 
be required to respond for the act of 
negligence committed by its agent. 


Fair Trade Upended 

Two district judges have ruled 
that Nebraska’s Fair Trade law is 
unconstitutional. Judges Chase and 
Patton, of Omaha, made the ruling 
in a suit brought by General Electric 
Company against the Brandeis De- 
partment Store. The judges held the 
act to be in violation of the state 
constitution because the title did not 
clearly reveal the substance of the 
law. The decision also declared the 
law to be an unconstitutional dele- 
gation of legislative authority into 
private hands by permitting one 
producer and one retailer to bind to- 
gether all retailers. Judge Chase 
said also that the law represented an 
improper and unauthorized exercise 
of the police powers of the state. 

General Electric had charged that 
the department store had sold appli- 
ances below Fair Trade minimums. 
Under the Nebraska law, adopted 
in 1937, if one retailer signed a 
price-setting agreement with the 
manufacturer, all other retailers 
were then bound to respect those 
prices. The ruling would be sub- 
ject to review by the Nebraska 
Supreme Court, Judge Chase said. 


Fair Trade Award 

Ruled in contempt of injunctions 
restraining it from the sale of ap- 
pliances of Sunbeam Corporation, 
Chicago, at prices below Fair Trade 
minimums, the New York discount 
house of Masters, Inc., was ordered 
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by a federal judge to pay $16,530.89 
in legal fees and other court costs. 
The award was said to be the highest 
in a Fair Trade case. 


Commission in Realty Deal 

The Colorado supreme court ruled 
that a man who had given exclusive 
rights to a real estate agent to sell 
his property did not have to pay 
the agent a commission when he sold 
the property himself. 

The owner had given exclusive 
right to the agent for two months 
period for the sale or exchange of his 
farm at an agreed price and com- 
mission. The agent produced several 
prospects but no buyers, and after 
one month the owner sold the prop- 
erty himself, at a lower price. The 
real estate agent brought suit for the 
commission and his claim was up- 
held, but the decision was reversed 
by the higher court. 


Investor’s Arbitration 

The U. S. Supreme Court reversed 
a lower court ruling that compulsory 
arbitration agreements are enforce- 
able against investors in disputes 
against brokerage houses. 


The case arose when a customer of 
a New York investment firm was 
prevented from suing because of an 
arbitration agreement he had signed. 





JUST CHECKING—Document examiners from some of the country’s crime detection 
organizations, in Chicago for the convention of the American Academy of Forensi 
Sciences, tour The Todd Company's printing plant. Here they have the protection features 
of a page of checks explained to them by Robert E. Carter (right) plant manager. 








The customer had lost a large sum 
on an investment for which he 
claimed that the investment firm had 
misrepresented certain facts and 
failed to disclose others. 

Prior to the Supreme Court ruling 
such a dispute would have been as- 
signed to an arbitration panel 
selected from Stock Exchange mem- 
bers or allied members. Arbitration 
agreements are made between brok- 
erage houses and customers when 
the latter open accounts on margin. 


DEFINING “IN TRANSIT” 

While in the March issue of Frnan- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT Magazine you in- 
dicated the correct determination of 
the matter (item headed “Judgment 
for Wesson”), I believe that your 
readers could not fully understand 
the final determination of the court 
regarding the phrase “actually in 
transit.” In the interest of your 
readers, I suggest that some explana- 
tory remark be made regarding the 
final decision of the court with re- 
spect to merchandise in transit. 

The general understanding of at- 
torneys regarding the words “in 
transit” has always been that period 
from the time the merchandise leaves 
the premises of the shipper until it 
is delivered into the hands of the 
consignee. Because of the reversal 
of the first decision of the Municipal 
Court in New York, the general in- 
terpretation of “in transit” has been 
restored. 

W. F. Hoerner 

Secretary, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 

Sales Co., New Orleans, La. 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


FirRE PREVENTION IN SMALL BUSINESS 

—Constant vigilance and proper 
plant maintenance, required to pre- 
vent industrial fires, are emphasized 
in Technical Aid No. 30, issued by 
the Small Business Administration. 
This booklet, containing many help- 
ful suggestions, is free, from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, and its 
offices in the field. 


DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORATIONS 

—What They Are—How They Are 
Organized—Issued by the Small 
Business Administration, this book- 
let describes the establishment and 
operation of state and local Develop- 
ment Credit Corporations, which 
have been formed in various com- 
munities to make private capital 
available to worthy new and ex- 
panding small businesses. The book- 
let, which explains the formation of 
such corporations and their sphere 
of activity, is available at all SBA 
field offices. Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Lafayette Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


MANAGEMENT Controts—A 40-page 

booklet for businessmen, managers 
and executives, a bibliography on 
the subject of management controls, 
planning and policy. Write to the 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Commun- 
ity Research, 709 S. Westnedge Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Free. 


Tats WE BELIEVE ABOUT EpuUCcATION— 
The findings of a committee of 
educators and industrialists on such 
controversial subjects as the basic 
purposes of education, rights of 
teachers, objective teaching versus 
indoctrination, academic freedom, in- 
vestigation of charges against schools 
and educators. Copies available on 
request to Public Information Divi- 
sion, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 14 West 19th St., New 
York 20, N.Y. 


INVESTMENT PLANNING—A new four- 

page reporting service, this series 
of discussion guides to building fu- 
ture income and capital value is is- 
sued semi-monthly with a four-page 
‘Special Memo” on a definite sub- 
ject accompanying each issue of the 
Report. $36 a year. Institute for 
Business Planning, Inc., Roslyn, N.Y. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 
have copies available. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


373—MEeErrILL LyNcu, Pierce, FEN- 
NER & BEANE’s booklet, “Putting 
Your Money to Work—The Story of 
Stocks and Bonds,” has aroused in- 
terest among corporation execu- 
tives. A good selection for informa- 
tion racks, the booklet is being 
offered to corporations at cost—4c 
a copy, including shipping charges. 


Vv 
374—SeELL CorporaTion’s 1954 Filing 
Manual is available for the asking. 
Printed in 3 colors and illustrated, 
the book lists the company’s line of 
file folders, binder covers, file 
jackets, storage files, card files, etc. 
Punched for three-ring binders, the 
book is a good reference work for 
office managers. 

Vv 
375—Sawyers, Inc., has an interest- 
ing little booklet listing numerous 
ways in which businessmen can use 
their View-Master Personal Stereo 
Camera to improve sales presenta- 
tions, indoctrinate new employees, 
teach new procedures, demonstrate 
proper methods, etc. Ask for “112 
Ways to Use View-Master Pictures 
in Business.” 

v 
376 — Automatic ELectric Com- 
PANY’s new 6-page illustrated bro- 
chure, called “The P-A-X Code 
Call Service,” describes how exec- 
utives and key employees can be 
reached quickly anywhere in the 
plant or office by means of a special 
signaling device that is part of an 
internal business telephone system. 


Vv 
377—JOHNS-MANVILLE SALES Cor- 
PORATION will provide a new bro- 
chure, free, on the Permacoustic tile 
for ceilings, which provides archi- 
tectural beauty with maximum 
acoustical efficiency and fire safety. 

Vv 
378—Bankers Box Company offers 
25 stock sizes of storage boxes for 
inactive business records. A record 
retention chart provides information 
regarding contents, or disposal time. 
Free booklet on request. 

v 
379—METAL OFFICE FURNITURE Com- 
PANY will send a free colorful office 
guide and booklet on “Tooling Up 
Your Office,” containing new mod- 
ern office planning ideas. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE RETIREMENT HANDBOOK — By 
Joseph C. Buckley. $3.95. Harper 
& Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York, 
N.Y. 


+ Subtitled “A Complete Planning 
Guide to Your Future”, the volume 
covers such matters as how to man- 
age your money for retirement 
security, where to live, your health 
and long life, and new careers in 
small businesses and farming. Based 
on two years’ research and numer- 
ous interviews with retirees, the 
book answers almost any practical 
question a prospective or actual 
retiree might ask. For easy refer- 
ence there are a handy index, a 
climatic chart giving full data on 58 
cities, a chart showing cost of living 
in selected localities, a life expect- 
ancy table, and much additional 
material. The volume is a store- 
house of vital information. 


REGULATION OF TRADE, A CASE AND 
TExTBOOK—By Heinrich Kronstein 
and John'T. Miller, Jr. 1186 pages. 
$12.00. Fallon Law Book Co., 443 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


+ Dr. Kronstein, Georgetown Uni- 
versity professor of law, and Mr. 
Miller, practicing attorney of Wash- 
ington, D.C., introduce the reader to 
the legal problems raised by United 
States trade regulations, both public 
and private, in order to evaluate 
their effect on the purposes of trade 
in our society. In addition to the 
textual discussion, the book contains 
extracts of many cases. 


Chapter 8, “Access to Credit,” con- 
cerns the businessman who seeks 
credit through the marketing of 
securities, and cites two legal cases, 
one involving underwriting fees, the 
other competitive bidding for a re- 
funding issue. 


There is a section on state Fair 
Trade acts and a brief economic his- 
tory of the United States from the 
standpoint of trade regulation. An 
appendix includes the text of the 
four federal antitrust laws, a com- 
prehensive bibliography, and an 11- 
page table of the cases cited in the 
book. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN. 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 
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Vision and Opportunity Decide 


Credit’s Role as Policy Shaper 


Increased policymaking and more 
active liaison, both within and out- 
side the organization, these roles 
were laid down for credit manage- 
ment at the Kansas City Credit 
Clinic, by speakers whose aggregate 
conclusion is that the place of the 
credit department in the business 
system will be determined largely 
by the credit executive’s vision and 
the viewpoint of his own job and of 
the opportunities that lie before him. 

“The credit manager is becoming 
increasingly a participant and shaper 
of business policy through his grasp 
of the forces and trends that affect 
business,” Marion M. Johnson, credit 
manager and assistant treasurer, 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corpora- 
tion, Louisville, Ky., told the group 
in his talk on “Evaluating Credit 
Risks.” 

The speakers carried the ball be- 
tween the goalposts of internal and 
external relationships. Mr. Johnson 
noted: “The cooperation between 
company sales and credit depart- 
ments is one of the most productive 
and encouraging developments in 


F. J. MOREAU 


M. M. JOHNSON 


P. M. MILLIANS 


DR. C. D. SMITH H. E. WOOD 


business management.” Discussing 
external relationships, Dr. Carl D. 
Smith, managing director of the 
N.A.C.M. Credit Research Founda- 
tion, his subject “The Credit De- 
partment and Its Place in Business,” 
said: “The credit manager has a 
responsibility for initiating, develop- 
ing and maintaining good external 
relationships. These relationships 
will be with customers, representa- 
tives of the trade, other credit organ- 
izations, service agencies, and with 
financial institutions.” 


Recognizing the increased atten- 
tion being given by progressive 
business management to the place 
and function of credit management, 
Dr. Smith urged the credit executive 
to take a leading role in the formula- 
tion and development of constructive 
credit policies and practices. “Un- 
fortunately, altogether too many 
credit managers abrogate this role 
to a superior executive,” Dr. Smith 
said. “The credit manager should be 
sufficiently expert and competent to 
merit the confidence of his superior 
in having an active part in making 
the policies which he is expected to 
enforce.” 


With a record registration of 325, 
the session was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held. Cooperating in the 
clinic, which was held for five con- 
secutive Tuesday evenings, were the 
Kansas City Wholesale Credit Asso- 
ciation, the Retail Credit Association 
of Kansas City, the banks of Kansas 
City, and the University of Kansas. 
Harry L. Wuerth, vice president, 
Commerce Trust Company, past 
president of the Kansas City asso- 
ciation and a former instructor in 
credit courses in Kansas City, was 
clinic chairman. The publicity and 
administrative details were handled 
by the University of Kansas. 


Other speakers and their subjects 
were Paul M. Millians, vice presi- 
dent, Commercial Credit Company, 
Baltimore, “Collection Procedures 
and Techniques;” and W. J. Chey- 
ney, executive vice president, the 
National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit, Inc., Washington, D.C. “Ex- 
periences with Instalment Credit.” 
Legal Rights of Creditors was the 
topic of the final session, conducted 
by Frederick J. Moreau, dean of the 
University of Kansas school of law. 


H. E. Wood, credit manager, H. D. 
Lee Company, heads the wholesale 
credit association. 
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Heads Insurance Company 


—. 


K. E. Black 


Home Insurance Company 
Names Black As President 


Kenneth E. Black has been ap- 
pointed president and chief execu- 
tive officer of The Home Insurance 
Company, New York, N.Y., to suc- 
ceed Harold V. Smith, who was 
president for 17 years. Mr. Black 
formerly was vice president and in 
his new post he will have complete 
charge of the company’s affairs. He 
entered the insurance field in 1927, 
with Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, and has held positions as 
agent, broker, claims investigator, 
and general agent or territorial man- 
ager. He was manager of D. F. 
Broderick & Company’s New York 
office, then became vice president 
of the Dearborn National Fire Com- 
panies and the Dearborn National 
Casualty Co. He went to The Home 
Insurance Company in 1942 and has 
held the office of assistant secretary 
of The Home Indemnity Company, 
secretary of The Home Insurance 
Company, and assistant to the presi- 
dent. He was made vice president 
and secretary in 1950 and is a mem- 
ber of the board. He is a director 
of the Insurance Society and _ the 
General Adjustment Bureau and is 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

His predecessor, Mr. Smith, has 
been elected chairman of the board 
and he will continue actively in gen- 
eral supervision of the companys 
finances and investments. Both ex- 
ecutives will be elected to thes 
respective offices in The Home In- 
demnity Company, The Homes 
casualty affiliate. 
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CREDIT MANAGEMENT 


Highlighting News Activitie-—National, Regional, Local 





The Romance of Lredit—A History 


By D. M. MESSER 


Immediate Past President 
National Association of Credit Men 


RACING the history of credit 

one must stress and outline first 

the development of money as a 
medium of exchange and as a stand- 
ard of economic value. 


If we go back to primitive times 
before the metals were in use as 
money, we find that exchanging of 
goods was already taking place. In 
modern times appearance of ex- 
change seemed very simple, because 
we are accustomed to find practically 
all of our needs readymade in the 
market, the store, or even the drug 
store. Commodities of all kinds are 
obtainable for money. 


Primitive Exchange by Barter 

Primitive man was not accustomed 
to thinking in terms of price, or 
money, or credit. In the earliest times 
commodities were exchanged by bar- 
ter-—the bargaining of one commodi- 
ty against the other. We find the man 
who possesses sheep exchanges them 
with the man who possesses oxen. 





D. M. Messer 








STEPPING beyond the wide perimeter of the responsibilities of office, D. M. 

Messer, immediate past president of the National Association of Credit Men, 
has made an enduring contribution with his ‘““Credit—Its Evolution and Romance 
Through the Ages.” The first of two instalments appears herewith. 

Building upon the premise that banking and credit had a common parentage in 
the evolution of money as both medium of exchange and standard of economic 
value, Mr. Messer takes us back to the primitive days of exchange by barter. In 
the second instalment the vice president and general manager of the Dohrmann 
Commercial Company, and new president of the San Francisco Board of Trade, 
will start with the development of public banks.—Ed. 





The grower of corn exchanges his 
crop with the owner of hides. 


Then, in order to avoid the in- 
convenience of barter, man devised 
the use of money. History shows 
that at different times and among 
different people there was a great 
variety of commodities used as 
money. 


The inhabitants of the Pacific is- 
lands made use of shells. The Ameri- 
can Indian devised the use of wam- 
pum belts. These consisted of black 
and white shells rubbed down, pol- 
ished and made into beads. They 
were then strung into belts or neck- 
laces, which were valued according 
to their length, color and luster. Other 
commodities were used for money. 
such as salt, hides, pearls, hogs and 
cattle. 

Nevertheless, from the earliest 
times gold and silver appeared to 
have been used for the settlement of 
problems of daily life. Thus in Gene- 
sis 13:2, Abraham is said to have 
been very rich in cattle, in silver. 
and in gold. In the account of his 
purchase of the cave of Machpelah 
it is stated that “Abraham weighed 
to Ephraim the silver which he had 
named in the audience of the sons 
of Heth, 400 shekels of silver current 
with the merchants,” 


The English word “fee”, inciden- 
tally comes from the Old English 


“feoh”, which means cattle. This 
parallels the Indian word “rupee” 
from “rupa’, also meaning cattle, 
and the German word “vich”, mean- 
ing cattle. In the northern countries, 
which were not frequented by catile, 
furs were adopted as a medium of 
exchange. 


With the growth of civilization the 
precious metals, such as gold and 
silver, are almost exclusively used 
as the basis of our monetary system. 
It is clear, however, that with the 
growth of money as the medium of 
exchange, and at the same time as a 
standard of value, we begin to get 
our first concept of credit and its 
origin. We may therefore say that 
the institution of credit comes from 
the optimistic trait of “man’s confi- 
dence in man” and his desire to sat- 
isfy his present needs by giving him 
what he desires now for his promise 
to pay in the future. 


Babylonians Used “Bill of Exchange” 

In tracing the origin and evolu- 
tion of credit it has been customary 
to start with the Romans and assume 
that they were the creators of the 
first system of credit in all of its 
branches. However, credit was known 
and exercised long before the Roman 
period. 


In the earliest times, whenever 
merchants traded either across deserts 
or seas, they tried to save the risk 
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of robbery or shipwreck by devising 
a means of avoiding the transfer of 
valuable metals. This gives us the 
first trace of what today we term the 
“bill of exchange”. There is historical 
evidence that as early as ten centuries 
B.C. the Babylonians were using a 
rude form of the “bill of exchange”. 
This was written on wet clay and 
afterwards baked like a tile. By this 
bill the creditor merchant directs his 
debtor merchant, living in a distant 
place, to pay a third party to whom 
the first merchant was indebted. 


Among the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians, about 1300 B.C., the 
records show loans were made upon 
various kinds of security, such as 
mortgages, advance deposits, and 
even trusts. 


The Assyrians developed rich and 
powerful commercial houses, per- 
forming many of the services of mod- 
ern banking. They are credited with 
building the foundations of commer- 
cial law and credit customs, which 
the Greeks later used as the founda- 
tion of their own banking. 


The early formula developed by 
the Greeks in banking and credit in- 
stitutions was inherited by the Ro- 
mans. ‘The methodical and _ business- 
like habits of the Romans, their 
development of bookkeeping and 
their widespread use of writing in 
that period, led to a definite develop- 
ment of the idea of credit in both 
legal and economic aspects. The Ro- 
man courts and Roman lawyers were 
the first to present an elaborate and 
logical theory of credit, while the 
large Roman market proved to be the 
best place for the development of 
credit practices. Credit was so com- 
mon in the time of Cicero that his- 
tory records he financed his son going 
to study in Athens by a letter drawn 
on a money changer in that city. 


Italian Cities Led the Way 

After the fall of the Roman empire 
and during the following centuries of 
chaos and disorder, credit and credit 
bills were widely used to overcome 
the dangers and the difficulties of 
transferring money through an un- 
organized trading area. Business was 
largely carried on through credit 
bills. This was particularly true in 
the centers of economic activities in 
the prosperous Italian cities. These 
bills were in common use as early as 
1170. Hamburg was authorized to 
deal in bills in 1189; a statute of 


Avignon in 1245 recognized the trade 
in bills. The pilgrimages of the Cru- 
sades added considerable impetus to 
the use of bills as early as 1200. 

Medieval economic life made con- 
stant use of credit. An unbroken 
series of sales on credit stretched 
from the English woolgrower to the 
Polish purchaser of Flemish cloth. 
The English wool grower would sell 
on credit his wool to the English 
merchant. In turn the English mer- 
chant would sell on credit the wool 
to the Flemish cloth manufacturer, 
and he, in turn, would sell his fin- 
ished cloth to the Polish or Italian 
distributor, etc. Cash on delivery was 
relatively rare. 


Record of the Celys Account 

The Celys, who were an average 
15th century firm, sold wool on credit 
in 11 out of every 12 transactions. 
These were recorded in their books 
of accounts, which testified to the 
fact that Celys never had much ready 
money on hand and that most of the 
firms’ capital consisted of wool not 
fully paid for and of debts owing to 


FROM atop Telegraph’s famed Coit 
Tower one can look out over one of the 
world’s largest harbors, the Golden Gate 
Bridge, and the city of San Francisco, 
where D. M. Messer, outgoing president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, reported on his stewardship to their 
58th Congress. 

(United Air Lines Photo) 
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them. Thus the state of Celys account 
in the winter of 1482 was as follows: 


50 Ibs. in cash 

200 Ibs. in goods 

660 Ibs. in debts maturing in 
May, and 

235 lbs. in current debts. 

Lending and borrowing or buying 
on credit was widespread, and the 
debtor-creditor relationship was 
found in all classes from peasants to 
nobles, and even as high as the Pope. 
The loans were of all kinds—short, 
medium, and of long term. There 
were loans for food, cloth or luxuries 
and even to finance trade and pro- 
duction and manufacturing. 

The needs of the borrowers were 
taken care of by both amateur and 
professional money lenders. The ama- 
teur entrusted his spare money to 
merchants, money changers, banks. 
craftsmen, and even to the peasants. 
Monasteries and the bishops lent their 
surplus money to nobles and _peas- 
ants. As security they took a mort. 
gage on land, and if the debtor de- 
faulted they foreclosed. This added 
greatly to church properties. In the 
smaller villages the priests sometimes 
made loans, and in towns traders ad- 
vanced money or material to crafts- 
men on credit. 


—and the Pawnbrokers 

Other professions, such as pawn- 
brokers, carried on business with peo- 
ple in all walks of life, lending money 
on the security of personal property, 
jewelry, furniture, clothes, or crafts- 
men’s tools. Historians record a large 
volume of medieval credit which was 
the basis of trade upon which agri- 
culture and manufacturing were de: 
pendent to a large extent. The firm 
of Lynn in the year 1424 showed thal 
it had 1000 Ibs. in coin, 810 lbs. in 
merchandise, 3000 Ibs. in debts, and 
owed to its wool growers 1700 lbs. 

I have referred to romance in the 
evolution of credit. What small boy 
or girl does not thrill to the picture 
of Queen Isabella pawning her jewels 
to finance Christopher Columbus as 
he set sail on his voyages which led 
to the discovery of the western world. 

One of the most important factors 
in business during this time was the 
development of the partnership. It 
was an active business organization. 
Through this means, two or more 
men would pool their efforts and their 
capital. In many instances partners 
were related by blood or marriage: 
and carried on their enterprises to 
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gether. Most of the big organizations 
of the middle ages were partnerships. 
For example, the great Florentine 
firm of Bardi had 15 partners, 10 of 
whom were members of the Bardi 
family. Five of the partners were lo- 
cated in England, four were in 
France, and six in Flanders. Loans 
and credit were easily obtainable un- 
der the guise of a participation in a 
partnership. 


Appearance of the “Sea Loan” 

Another form of investment and 
credit as differentiated from a loan 
or a partnership was termed the “sea 
loan”. This was very prevalent in 
Italy. In the “sea loan” the capitalist 
advanced his money to a merchant. 
If the voyage was a success he got 
his money back plus a 20 percent to 
30 percent bonus. If the ship was lost 
at sea the creditor lost his money. 
Thus, through the “sea loan”, the 
trading merchant could share his risk 
with the capitalist, and thus the “sea 
loan” assumed the form not only of 
credit but of insurance as well. 


From this practice we have the be- 
sinnings of our vast insurance busi- 
ness. Underwriting, from which ma- 
rine insurance was developed, came 
into existence after 1500 A.D. In 
underwriting, a merchant drew up a 
description of the venture which he 
planned; he invited wealthy persons 
to share the risk with him. They 
wrote their names on the document. 
agreeing to bear the risk up to a 
given sum. If the venture succeeded 
they received a bonus. If it failed 
they lost part or all of the sum they 
had set down. William Shakespeare 
records the importance of the sea 
loan in his delightful comedy, “The 
Merchant of Venice”. 


The “Fair Letter” in Credit 

Another variety of credit transac- 
tions was termed the “fair letter”, 
developed at the fairs, especially those 
of Champagne in the 13th century. 
As the fairs were held at certain 
limes of the year, and as many of 
the merchants attended them regu- 
larly, it was only natural that they 
should become centers of trading 
areas, involving credit transactions. 


Mr. Brown, a merchant, might wish 
to buy goods from Mr. Smith. Brown 
was short of cash but would have 
money when he sold the goods he had 
broucht with him to the fair. He 
would therefore say to Smith: “Sell 
me these goods now and T will pav 





Perhaps He Hadn't 
Gone to Services 


Will Americans always be 
lamenting the “good old 
days”? Not if we'll recall our 
heritage and listen to construc- 
tive voices speaking up. Don 
G. Mitchell, chairman of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., 
puts it this way: “The person 
who talks about a recession re- 
minds me of someone who is 
profoundly pessimistic about 
his golf game because he shoots 
an 86 on Sunday instead of the 
85 he shot on Saturday.” 





you before the end of the fair or at 
the beginning of the next fair”. This 
would give him time to take the goods 
back home and sell them. If Brown 
did not know Smith, then a third par- 
ty, the money changer, would give 
Brown a credit with which to buy 
Smith’s goods. Brown would then 
sign a promissory note to pay at the 
time of the next fair. 

The century and a half following 
the discovery of America provided 
great opportunities for the growth 
of capitalism. 

While the various fundaments of 
acquiring capital had been developed 
in the earlier period, they had been 
somewhat restricted by tradition and 
by the limited opportunities of a self- 
contained Europe. A new era of ex- 
pansion proved a great stimulus to 
capital. The influx of precious metals 
influenced the rise of a money econ- 
omy, which in turn made possible 
the accumulation of large stocks of 
gold which became the basis of capi- 
tal. 


Improved Handling of Money 

The business men: of the 16th and 
early 17th centuries not only had 
more money but they gradually im- 
proved the methods of handling it. 
The use of credit increased, the tech- 
niques of canitalism were perfected. 
Bills of exchange were much more 
widelv used and were gradually en- 
larged to encomnass local and for- 
eien trade as well. We now see the 
development of indorsing bills. which 
was common in both Italy and France 
after 1550. There was also the grad- 
ual growth in the 16th century of the 
use of promissory notes made pav- 


able to the bearer. Thus through the 


use of the negotiable instrument 
credit and credit practices increased 
and helped the merchant to do busi- 
ness in distant cities and countries. 


The negotiability of credit in- 
struments added greatly to the im- 
portance and the prestige of the 
people who dealt in them, particu- 
larly the private bankers. 


In the period before 1640 most of 
the banking operations of Europe 
were carried on as they had been in 
the Middle Ages, by private banks, 
but we now find changes taking place. 
The German, French, Dutch and even 
the English bankers were surpassing 
the Italians in importance. We also 
find that cities had replaced fairs as 
banking centers. 


While banking was still considered 
with commerce, the tendency to spe- 
cialize was growing and we now see 
that some firms found it to their 
advantage to drop their trade con- 
nections and to devote themselves 
exclusively to banking or finance. 
The relationship between government 
financing and banking, which dates 
back to the Middle Ages, became 
more significant in the 16th century. 
Towns and principalities began to 
borrow money for their various needs 
through the help afforded them by 


large banking firms. 


Bank of England, 1694 

By far the most important financial 
institution founded within this period 
was the Bank of England, in 1694. 
There were already in existence the 
banks of Amsterdam, Hamburg, and 
Venice. In 1688 Parliament deposed 
James and placed a Dutchman, Wil- 
liam, on the throne. And in 1689 
England was again at war with 
France. Immediately the problems of 
war finance became acute, and dif- 
ferent suggestions were made for 
solving them. 


One of these was made by William 
Peterson, a Scot, who had been in 
America but was now a large London 
dealer in colonial products. He sug- 
gested that the government should 
borrow a million pounds in perpe- 
tuity at 6 percent and give the lend- 
ers the right to establish a bank. 


Parliament liked the idea of a loan 
which would never have to be repaid. 
and in 1694. passed a law providing 
the recompense and advantaves to 
any group that provided £1.200.000 
to bear 8 percent interest, and per- 

(Concluded on following page) 
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PANELISTS—Market analysts participating in fourth annual credit forum conducted by Wholesalers Credit Association of Oakland, 
Calif., and the Oakland Herd, Royal Order of Zebras: (1 to r) Richard G. McDermed, E. F. Hutton & Company; Forrest E. Theis, 
Dean Witter & Company; Michael ]. Neff, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; and C. N. Alexander, Walston & Company. In the 


background John B. Knox, economist and investment counselor, moderator of the panel. 


Securities Market Analysts 


In Forum of Oakland Zebras 


Four securities market analysts 
put their respective financial spot- 
lights on a particular industry and 
its direct relationship to the stock 
market at the fourth annual credit 
forum sponsored by the Wholesalers 
Credit Association of Oakland, Calif., 
and the Oakland Herd, Royal Order 
of Zebras. 

The financial experts reviewed the 
program effected by the Administra- 
tion and discussed future trends. 

John B. Knox, economist and in- 
vestment counselor, was moderator 
of the panel, which had as par- 
ticipants: Richard G. McDermed, 
E. F. Hutton & Co.; Forrest E. Theis, 
Dean Witter & Co.; Michael J. Neff, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; and C. N. Alexander, Wals- 
ton & Co. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
CREDIT 
Concluded from page 35) 


mission to incorporate itself as the 
Bank of England. 

The capital was subscribed in 12 
days. By 1760 the original loan had 
multiplied by ten times as the result 
of wars, but the interest rate had 
fallen to 3 percent. The Bank of Eng- 
land, with its public functions, grad- 
ually developed services encompass- 
ing the needs of English commerce. 
It dealt in bullion, discounted bills; 
it loaned money to the East India 
Company, the South Sea Company. 
and other trading organizations. Its 
notes of issue became an important 
addition to the country’s currency. 


SOE DIS ss 


SPONSORS—(I to r) Kenneth C. Bugbee, secretary-manager, Wholesalers Credit Asso- 


ciation of Oakland; Bruce D. Winship, credit manager, Scott-Butiner Electric Co., 


treasurer and immediate past president of the Wholesalers Credit Association; Arthur ]. 


Woodworth, division credit manager, Wilshire Oil Co., Exalted Superzeb of the Oakland 


Herd, Royal Order of Zebras. 
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The importance of the Bank of 
England lies in the fact that for the 
first time it united all the banking 
functions, such as deposit, transfer, 
credit and issue, combined in one 
institution. By the end of the 18th 
century it was well entrenched. It 
had survived many crises and man 
rival banking schemes. The Bank of 
England had many devoted friends. 
notably William Loundes, secretarn 
of the treasury. 1695 to 1724. and 
later the great Whig minister, Rober! 


Walpole, 1721-1742. 
Henry Lamb Begins 26th Year 


Serving the Boston Association 

Twenty-five years of association 
service at the age of 42 is the 
achievement of Henry J. Lamb, ex- 
ecutive manager 
and _§ secretary, 
Boston Credit 
Men’s_Associa- 
tion. Henry 
Lamb first be- 
came _ associated 
with the Boston 
association in 
February, 1929, 
as assistant to 
the collection 
manager. Advancement followed in 
1933 to manager of the collection 
department and office manager, in 
1940 to assistant to the executive 
manager. Since 1949, when he be- 
came executive manager and secre- 
tary, the membership has grow! 
from 450 to 750. Mr. Lamb took 
Boston university courses in finance 
and management. 


H. J. LAMB 
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Credit Fraternity Steps Up Program 
To Rehabilitate and Place Unemployed 


FFICE, credit and personnel 
managers of a large number 
of companies in varied indus- 

tries are to be enlisted in a stepped- 
up program for rehabilitation and 
placement of unemployed credit folk 
by Credit Men’s Fraternity, Inc., 
under the leadership of its president, 
Sidney A. Stein, head of Congress 
Factors, Inc., New York. 

A three-way expansion movement 
has been launched by this brother- 
hood of the credit profession. This 
includes wide circulation of details 
of experience and qualifications of 
applicants, expansion of the progress 
already made by the augmented in- 
terview committee, whose chairman 
is Charles R. Rhodes of Meinhard & 
Company, Inc., and a concerted drive 
by the membership committee and 
its chairman, Anthony Skapley, of 
Reliable Textile Co., Inc., New York. 
Paralleling the drive is the work of 
these committees and their chair- 
men: welfare and disbursement, 
Edward F. Addiss of A. D. Juillard 
& Co., Inc., Fraternity’s first presi- 
dent; finance, David F. Austin of 
Manufacturers Trust Co.; and public 
relations, Frank C. Howell, Bach- 
mann Uxbridge Corporation, all of 
New York. 


Fruit of a Meeting in 1939 

The Credit Men’s Fraternity, Inc., 
had its wellspring in the Good and 
Welfare Relief Fund of the 475 Club, 
which over the years had been mak- 
ing practicable help to unemployed 
credit personnel its business through 
personnel contributions of the club 
membership. In fruition of pro- 
posals to widen the scope of the 
Fund’s services, decision was made 
in the fall of 1939 to arrange a public 
testimonial dinner to seven out- 
standing leaders in credit manage- 
ment, all of them past presidents of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men: William Fraser, Curtis R. 
Burnett, Perey M. Haight, Henry H. 
Heimann (N.A.C.M. executive vice 
president), William H. F. Koelsch, 


| Charles E. Meek and William H. 


Pouch. (Messrs. Burnett, Haight, 
Koelsch and Meek now are among 
the profession’s dead). 

Vision and tireless pursuance of 
an ideal, that the profession should 
care for its own, was guiding the ef- 
forts of such leaders as James Stack 
and Joseph Rubanow, both of whom 
Since have passed on, Edward 
Addiss, Henry Meckauer, Arthur 

iteside. Mr. Addiss, with Philip 
A. Mitchell and the late Paul E. 


Hunter, handled arrangements for 


the dinner. 
Thirteen hundred credit men and 


women responded to the dinner call. 


Delaney Heads Campaign 

To place Credit Men’s Fraternity 
on a permanent financial basis, a 
fund-raising campaign was initiated 
in May 1941 by Harry J. Delaney, 
who from executive vice president 
and secretary of Meinhard & Com- 
pany, Inc., this year turned to the 
presidency of Stevens Financial Cor- 
poration, subsidiary of J. P. Stevens 
& Company, Inc. 


In the following October, a tes- 
timonial dinner had as guests Mr. 
Delaney and his associate chairmen: 
Franklin E. Bailey, Frank E. Byrne, 
A. L. Carr, Charles J. Davis, Paul 
Haase, John H. Jephson, Ruben Kit- 
tenplan, S. S. May, Henry Meckauer, 
Philip A. Mitchell, A. Louis Ores- 
man, John W. Patterson, William H. 
Pouch, William G. F. Price, Joseph 
Rubanow, William Sage, Jr., Henry 
C. Scheer and August J. Weiss. 
Mr. Addiss also was paid tribute. 


In 1944, when Mr. Meckauer re- 
tired after having served two years 
as secretary and three years as 
president of the Fraternity, the new 
executive, the late Paul E. Hunter, 
rededicated the organization (whose 
members Mr. Heimann in an edi- 
torial article had named “The Torch- 
bearers”) to assistance of young and 
older credit personnel. 

A project of 1944-45 was a private 
fund-raising, led by Henry Scheer, 
James Stack and Edward Addiss, to 
employ a specialist in personnel and 
placement for a period of five years. 
During A. J. Smith’s leadership in 
1950-51, a campaign led by A. H. 
Bullwinkel brought the Fraternity’s 
membership to 342. In Mr. Bull- 
winkel’s ensuing presidency a new 
plan of procedure was instituted. 


Last spring Henry C. Scheer, who 
had been board chairman of the 
Fraternity, retired as credit manager 
of American Woolen Company. The 
Fraternity formally honored him. 


More than 700 individuals have 
been placed in jobs since the Fra- 
ternity came into being, and fewer 
than 10 per cent required the finan- 
cial assistance which was given con- 
fidentially by the Fraternity. 





New ‘BUSINESS REVIEW Form 


HE Publications Committee of the National Association of 
Credit Men has just approved a new Credit Application 
Form designated as a "BUSINESS REVIEW." 


@ The new form, for use by wholesalers and manufacturers 
responding to inquiries or orders received from unrated mer- 
chants, is also designed to give general business information 
about the customer which is not available from other sources. 


@. The BUSINESS REVIEW form has four pages. The front 


page is a letter of acknowledgment of an order for a new 


account. 


@ Included also are a brief financial statement form and a 
section for Description of Insurance Protection Carried." 


Samples will be sent on request 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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SALES-CREDIT PANEL provides lively give-and-take for jointly sponsored meeting 
of Quincy Association of Credit Men and Sales Executives Club. Members of the panel 
(1 to r) seated: Joseph Head, sales department, Sharpe & Dohme, Inc., and Harold 
Kappler, Irwin Paper Company, Quincy. Standing: P. J]. Wilder, credit manager, Century 
Electric Company, a director of the St. Louis Association of Credit Men; Jack Schofield, 
secretary of the Quincy and St. Louis credit associations, who was moderator of the 
panel; and William T. Sutter, regional treasury manager, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, president of the St. Louis Association of Credit Men. 


Inter-training for Sales and Credit 
Staff Urged at Quincy Panel Forum 


PANEL forum jointly sponsored 

by the Quincy (Illinois) Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, a unit of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men, and 
the Sales Executives Club scored a 
few bull’s-eyes and left a number of 
targets for each group to shoot at in 
promoting sales-credit efficiency. A 
unanimous recommendation was 
that salesmen be thoroughly trained 
in the credit department and that 
credit men be similarly trained in 
the sales department. 

Joseph Head of Sharpe & Dohme, 
Inc., and Harold Kappler, Irwin 
Paper Company, Quincy, spokesmen 
for the sales team, set out the fol- 
lowing working rules for the credit 
department. 

The credit department in actuality 
should be a part of the sales depart- 
ment; should develop marginal ac- 
counts to the maximum; endeavor to 
accept every order on some type of 
terms. Further, the credit depart- 
ment should show the same enthusi- 
asm for increasing company business 
as expressed by Sales; should strive 
to establish and maintain optimum 
customer relations; visit both sales- 
men and customers, and avoid in- 
volving salesmen in collections. 

From the credit team, composed of 
P. J. Wilder, credit manager, Cen- 
tury Electric Company, a director 


of the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men, and William T. Sutter, regional 
treasury manager, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, president of 
the St. Louis association, came these 
precepts for sales executives: 

The salesman should sell the 


LEADERS BOTH. Lawrence Dierking, 
(left) credit manager, Central Fibre 
Products Company, Inc., is president of 
the Quincy Association of Credit Men. 
Ralph E. Brown, vice president, Marsh & 
McLennan, Inc., St. Louis, a director of 
the National Association of Credit Men is 
N.A.C.M. liaison representative for the 
insurance industry. 
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policies of his firm, as well as prod. 
ucts, when opening an account; 
salesmen should be trained in the 
credit department so that they wil] 
understand procedure, the value of 
prompt payments, and the reporting 
of credit information. Sales should 
report to credit all changes in bus- 
iness, personnel, area conditions and 
even rumors. The credit department 
should be invited to participate in 
all sales sessions and management 
meetings with reference to company 
policy and sales promotional efforts, 
The credit executives recommended 
that the sales department insist the 
company’s credit personnel partici- 
pate actively in the local credit as- 
sociation. 

Jack Schofield, secretary of the 
St. Louis and Quincy associations, 
was moderator of the panel and the 
general discussion. 


Boise Association Appoints 
Alice Phillips as Secretary 
Mrs. Alice Phillips has assumed 
the post of secretary-treasurer of 
the Southern Idaho Association of 
Credit Men, 
Boise, Idaho. 
She also is sec- 
retary-manager 
of the Credit 
Bureau of Boise. 
Prior to join- 
ing the associa- 
tion she was j 
credit inter- | 
viewer for the * - 
C. C. Anderson 
Stores, an affiliate of Allied Stores. 
From 1940 to 1945 she was district 
director of office personnel, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company. 


ALICE PHILLIPS 


Research Foundation Board 

Elected to three-year terms on the 
board of the Credit Research Foun- 
dation are R. Lynn Galloway, credit 
manager, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Roche::ter, N.Y.; Marion M. Johnson, 
assistait treasurer, Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corporation, Louisville; 
Murray V. Johnston, general credit 
manager, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Pittsburgh; and R. E. Whiteley, gen- 
eral credit manager, Fairbanks- 
Morse Company, Chicago. 

They succeed these members 
whose terms expired: C. Callaway, 
Jr., treasurer, Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Inc., Chickamauga, Ga. 
F. A. Cates, general credit managée!, 
Arden Farms Company, Los Ant- 
geles; Frank E. Jerome, president, 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle; 
and William M. Smith, general credit 
manager, Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, Chicago. 








Harry Leigh Dies in Florida; 


it; 

he Credit Leader in Connecticut 

: Harry A. Leigh, who last sum- 
; g mer had added the responsibilities 





of executive vice president to those 
of secretary 
. and treasurer of 
f theSeymour 
(Conn.) Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany, was in 
Florida when he 
was stricken by 
a coronary at- 
tack. 
™ Mr. Leigh, who 
H. A. LEIGH was active in 
credit circles of Connecticut and 
Waterbury, had spent most of his 
business career with the Seymour 
Manufacturing Company, 40 years in 
the company’s financial department. 
A leading New England industrialist, 
he was president and treasurer of 








DOUBLE INTEREST—The Dayton Association of Credit Men and the Dayton Sales 
Executives Club, combining forces, doubled meeting interest with guest speaker Joseph 
L. Wood, assistant treasurer and general credit manager, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York, who spoke on “Credit Batting for Sales.’ Mr. Wood, president of the New 


the American Refractories and York Sales Executives Club and a director of the New York Credit & Financial Manage- 
med Crucible Corporation of North ment Association, is author of the book “Better Sales through Credit’ (reviewed in 
of H nl f the S C&FM, May 1954). With Mr. Wood (center) are John J. Andrews (left), manager of 
™ even, rusvee 0 © seymour the Dayton office, New York Life Insurance Co., president of the Sales Executives Club, 








Trust Company, and an executive in 
several other Seymour industries. 


He had been president of both the 
Connecticut Association of Credit 
Men and the Waterbury Association. 


Mr. Leigh was a graduate of Rider 
College in Trenton, N.J. 


J. F. McGrath 
The death of John F. McGrath, 


credit manager, Sunshine Biscuits, 


and R. H. Lawrence, assistant treasurer, Frigidaire division, General Motors Corporation, 


tresident of the credit association. 


Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., removed an 
enthusiastic worker in the Minneap- 
olis Association of Credit Men. He 
was a past president of the associa- 
tion and a board member of the old 
Northwest Jobbers Credit Bureau. 
He also was an instructor of credits 
and collections for the Minneapolis 





association for many years. He was 
born in Mankato, Minn., and had 
been with Sunshine 44 years. 


George B. Jackson Dies; Had 
Headed Jersey Association 
George B. Jackson, owner of the 
A. G. Behn Shoe Co., Arlington, N.J., 
and a director of the First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Kearny, 
died at the age of 51. Mr. Jackson 
was known to hundreds of credit 
executives through attendance at the 
Tri-State and national conferences 
of the association. He served on most 


rd committees of the New Jersey Asso- 
n the ciation of Credit Executives, was a 
‘oun- member of the board, president in 
redit 1938 and 1939. 
any, 

a G. Tollie Thomas 
rman G. Tollie Thomas, 67, whose deat 
sville; followed a brief illness, had repre- 
credit sented the Mitchell-Powers Hard- 
ation, ware Co. of Bristol, Va., in the Ap- 
, gen- palachian Association of Credit Men, 


anks- 








Inc., for more than 40 years. Mr. 
Thomas was secretary and credit 


ALL PAST PRESIDENTS—The fraud prevention committee of the Milwaukee Asso- 


mbers | executive of the company, as well 
away, iB “tion of Credit Men is made up entirely of past presidents of the association. Chair- as a director and stockholder. 
rings man F, G, Herbst and R. S. Shannon also have served on the board of National, and In the association Mr. Thomas had 





Mr. Wanvig is a present member. Committee members (I. to r. standing): Mr. Shannon, 


, Ga.; 
? credit manager, Weyenberg Shoe Manufacturing Co., a past national director, N.A.C.M.; 


been president and secretary. 


er, "ape . . 
. a Villiem Wanvig, — gress ne sg some — Se a wa Elmer Olney 
, ecretary-manager, Milwaukee association. Seated: Frederick H. Schrop, National As- 1 : 
sident, ‘ociation of Credit Men; Mr. Herbst, president, Herbst Shoe Manufacturing Co., a past ee coeds 
eattle; national director, committee chairman; and O. H. Berryman, vice president, John Pritz- B di a il : h pany, 
credit laf Hardware Co. Chairman Herbst says the committee function to counsel those oston, died following a heart at- 
any of § “bbrisine it of alleged fraud complements the important objective of enlisting credit tack. Mr. Olney was for a number 


of years a member of the board of 
the Boston Credit Men’s Association. 


txecutives to watchfulness, to attendance at creditors’ meetings and to alertness in 
‘nalyzine compromise settlements. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
July 4-17 
Stanford University Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 
& 
HANOovER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
August 1-14 
Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 
} 


St. Pau, MINNESOTA 

September 17-18 

Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference, covering Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Winnipeg 
Division of Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Assn., Ltd. 


e 
San Drieco, CALIFoRNIA 
September 27-28-29 
Annual Pacific Southwest Credit 
Conference. 
> 
Harriman, New York 
September 27-28-29 
Research Foundation Credit Work- 
shop 
% 
GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 
October 12 
Annual Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Credit Conference 
& 
Curicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 13 
Illinois Fall Regional Conference 


© 


Sroux Crry, Iowa 

October 13-14-15 

Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 
prising Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota 

& 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

October 14-15-16 

Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 
prising New Jersey, New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia 

° 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

October 20-21-22-23 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana. 


St. JosepH, Missouri 
October 20-21-22 
Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, comprising Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Southern Illinois 
& 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS 
October 21-22-23 
Annual Southwest Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 
& 


Des Mornes, Iowa 

October 23-24 

Mid-West Credit Women’s Confer- 
ence 


% 


? 


BosTOoN, MASSACHUSETTS 
October 27-28 
Annual New England District Credit 
Conference, covering Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
e 


CoLumBus, OHIO 
October 29-30 
Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Michigan. 
& 


Kansas Crry, Missourr 
November 14-15-16 


American Petroleum Credit Confer- 
ence 


A. C. Ekman Retires After 
Fifty Years with One Firm 

A. C. Ekman, with American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Cor- 
poration, Minneapolis, Minn., for 50 
years, has decided to call it a day. 
He had been credit manager for the 
company most of that time. Mr. 
Ekman since 1907 continuously has 
been a member of the Minneapolis 
Association of Credit Men and is 
senior member in age. He also has 
served with the Plumbing Credit 
Group. 


A luxury becomes a ne- 
cessity as soon as you find 
you can make the down 
payment. 

—Anonymous 
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KENNETH C. BELL 


Bell Heads Chase Staff 
On Canadian Relations 


Kenneth C. Bell, now in charge of 
The Chase National Bank’s staf 
handling the company’s banking 
relations in Canada, has spent his 
entire business career with Chase, 
beginning in 1919. 

Mr. Bell, vice president and 
cashier, succeeds Thomas H. Mc- 
Kittrick, who retired as senior vice 
president. 

Graduate of the University of 
Toronto, and lecturer at the Grad- § 
uate School of Banking at Rutgers 
University, Mr. Bell for years 
headed Chase’s insurance depart- 
ment and was vice president and 
secretary of The Chase Safe Deposit 
Company. He was named to Chase 
National’s official staff as an assist- 
ant cashier in 1922, became second 
vice president 1929, vice president 
1942, vice president and cashier 1950. 

Mr. Bell was moderator of the 
banking panel at the International 
Credit Congress last year, in Mon- 
treal. 


E. A. Croker of Philco Chicago 
Retires; Hoglund Is Successor 

Edward A. Croker has retired as 
credit manager of Philco Distribu- 
tors, Inc., Chicago division, complet- 
ing 19 years’ 
service with the 
company in a 
period of rapid 
growth for the 
electronics and 
appliance indus- 
try. Mr. Crok- 
er’s business ca- 
reer began in the 
hotel industry. 
After 20 years he 
entered credit management, in 191% 

Elmer Hoglund, formerly of Phil- 
co-Detroit, succeeds Mr. Croker 4 
credit manager of the Chicaf? 
branch. 


E. A. CROKER 








From Little Minnesota Town 
To Bank of America President 


In the contentedly quiet little town 
of Windom, Minnesota, where his 
father served the medical needs of 
the countryside, S. CLtarK BEIsE set 
himself three careers from which to 
choose: banking, law, chemical en- 
gineering. The newly elected presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, N.T. 
& S.A. San Francisco, made his 
choice, became a bank messenger, 
clerk and teller after school classes 
and in vacations. So to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota school of business. 


2 of Even on service in the A.E.F. he 
taf | put the emphasis on business, as 
ing regimental supply sergeant. Back to 
his @ college and sparetime banking, he 
ase, B received his degree in 1922, became 

’ & fulltime messenger for the Minneap- 
and & olis Trust Company, at $50 a month. 


Mc- California beckoned. As a na- 
vice & tional bank examiner, he looked in 
the direction of the A. P. Giannini 
of & banking system. Starting in 1936 he 
ad- § became successively a vice presi- 
sers | dent, executive vice president, mem- 
sars | ber of the board, chairman of the 
art- management committee, senior vice 
and & president, and now president. 


as’ B 10 Years of Night School; 
Has Two Institute Awards 


lent Joining the Graybar Electric Com- 
950. ®@ Pany, Inc., in 1941, H. L. Krebs 
the |E served in the Cincinnati, Omaha and 
onal § Kansas City offices. Then he was 
on- — ‘transferred to the Jacksonville, Fla., 
office where he is now district credit 
manager. Mr. Krebs attended the 
University of Cincinnati Evening 
College for some ten years, majoring 
in business administration and allied 
subjects. He is a holder of the asso- 
ciate and fellow awards of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. Despite 
his many business activities, he 
maintains an active interest in 
church and civic matters, serving 
on various committees. He is the 











S. C. BEISE H. L. KREBS 








H. J. LOWRY 


MANAGEMENT TN THE NEWS 


president of the Jacksonville unit 
of N.A.C.M. 


Executive Vice President Now; 
Started at Accounting Desk 


H. J. Lowry, formerly vice presi- 
dent-controller, has been appointed 
to the new post of executive vice 
president, Michigan Mutual Liabil- 
ity Company, Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
Lowry also is a béard member. 


He began in Michigan Mutual’s 
accounting department in 1923 and 
in his progress has headed its ac- 
counting, auditing, credit and col- 
lection, and personnel departments. 


Mr. Lowry is a past president of 
the Detroit Association of Credit 
Men and a past director, N.A.C.M. 


Fellowship Award One Step 
Up to Secretary-Treasurer 


Between entry into credit-work in 
1924 and his election to the presi- 
dency of the Dallas Wholesale 
Credit Managers Association, C. G. 
McKellar, treasurer, Medaris Com- 
pany, Inc., Dallas, has industriously 
augmented his professional respon- 
sibilities and qualifications. In 1948 
he received the Fellow Award of 
the National Institute of Credit, 
N.A.C.M., and he has served the 
Dallas association for several years, 
on the board and on various com- 
mittees. Besides the handling of 
credit and collections, he is secre- 
tary and treasurer of his company. 


From Accountant in England 
To Textile Firm’s Treasurer 


Leaving England, his native coun- 
try, where he qualified as a char- 
tered accountant, Donovan H. Tyson 
came to the United States in 1926. 
During World War II he served as a 
colonel in the office of the fiscal 
director and was appointed deputy 
war department representative for 
finance in connection with the 
seizure of certain properties of 


C. G. McKELLAR 


D. H. TYSON 


Montgomery Ward & Company. He 
was awarded the Legion of Merit. 


Mr. Tyson recently was appointed 
treasurer of Botany Mills, Inc., 
Passaic, N.J. He previously had 
been associated as vice president, 
treasurer, or controller, with a num- 
ber of other companies. 


Watches or Shoes, It’s Credit 
For General Credit Manager 


Henry S. THOLEN, general credit 
manager since 1952, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Hamilton Watch 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


Previously with Elgin National 
Watch Company and Florsheim Shoe 
Company, he joined Hamilton at the 
time the company changed from 
wholesaler distribution of its prod- 
ucts to a_ direct-to-retail-jeweler 
selling plan. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, he has com- 
pleted graduate work at Northwest- 
ern University and the N.A.C.M. 
Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse 
Gave Secretary Good Start 


Laneville, Rusk county, in the 
Piney Woods section of East Texas, 
where Russell L. Moore was born, 
is a little town. Here “grass roots” 
traditions abide, though time brings 
other changes, now that East Texas 
is one of the great oil producing 
areas of the world. Learning for 
Russell Moore was had in the little 
country schoolhouse, where all 
grades were conducted under one 
roof. From business courses at 
Tyler Commercial College, he en- 
tered Mosher Steel Company in 
Dallas as a stenographer in 1929. 
At Houston Mr. Moore has advanced 
to chief accountant, then credit 
manager, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. He heads the Houston 
Association of Credit Men. 





H. S. THOLEN R. L.. MOORE 
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CREDIT AND FINANCIAL REPORTER 


CJ Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings L 


St. Louis, Mo.—Representatives of credit and education con- 
tributed to the annual credit clinic of the St. Louis chapter, 
National Institute of Credit. The credit executives pro- 
vided the answers to questions about credit problems and 
procedures; the educator answered questions about eco- 
nomic developments and trends. Participating were Dr. 
Carl A. Dauten, professor of finance and banking, Wash- 
ington University; James A. Flood, assistant credit man- 
ager, Monsanto Chemical Co.; Robert W. Mautz, division 
credit manager, Shell Oil Co.; William Roskopf, credit 
manager, Parke, Davis & Co.; and Robert L. Simmons, 
credit manager, Fridley Bros., Inc. P. J. Wilder, credit 
manager, Century Electric Co., was panel moderator. 

A sales-credit panel discussion featured the regular 
meeting of the Central Missouri Association of Credit Men 
at Columbia, with Charles Atkins, sales office manager, 
A. B. Chance Co., Columbia, and Charles H. Coats, assist- 
ant sales manager, A. P. Green Firebrick Co., Mexico 
(Mo.) the spokesmen for sales, and Joe Vallero, credit 
manager, National Auto Supply Co., East St. Louis (IIl.), 
and Mr. Wilder, spokesmen for credit. 


Sacinaw, Micu.—John H. Frazier, general credit manager, 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., N.A.C.M. director for district 5, 
and Louis F. Davis, secretary-manager, Detroit Association 
of Credit Men, were guest speakers at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Michigan Association of Credit 
Men at Saginaw. 


MuskeEcon, Micu.—Operations at the United Nations head- 
quarters were explained to members at the regular meet- 
ing of the Muskegon Association of Credit Men. The 
speaker was Harry Robinson, principal of the East Park 
School, who had spent some time in the secretariat of the 
United Nations. At the annual meeting, guest speaker 
Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, in his address “Business 
for the Balance of 1954,” outlined the indicators in the 
economic picture which foretell completion of the readjust- 
ment period. He emphasized the efforts of executives to 
use credit in a sound way to increase production and 
distribution. 


Brtuincs, Mont.—The Montana-Wyoming Association of 
Credit Men heard a talk on credit functioning in a chang- 
ing economy, by E. B. Moran, secretary and assistant ex- 
ecutive manager, N.A.C.M., at a special dinner meeting. 


SoutH BeEnp, Inp.—The past presidents’ night program of the 
St. Joseph Valley Chapter, N.A.C.M., presented O. B. 
Tearney, credit manager, Inland Steel Corp., Chicago, who 
discussed the outlook for the steel industry. Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president, N.A.C.M., also ad- 
dressed the session. 


BuFFALo, N.Y.—Stanley A. Colla, district sales manager, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., discussed the credit side of 
selling at the meeting of The Credit Men’s Association of 
Western New York. 


ToLepo, On10o—Successive meetings of the Toledo Association 
of Credit Men heard “Training of the Modern Credit 
Executive,” a talk by Dr. Arnold E. Hanson, director of 
evening sessions, University of Toledo, and an authority 
on vocational and adult education. Another speaker before 
the association and his topic was “The Secret of Super- 
vision,” discussed by Harold Mayfield, assistant director of 
industrial relations, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
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Credit Women’s Groups in Action 


BrncHamtTon, N.Y.—“The Constructive Use of Credit Corre- 
spondence” was the subject of Eldon R. Wallingford, head 
of the credit section, eastern division out-of-town banking 
department, Hanover Bank, at a joint meeting of the Triple 
Cities Credit Women’s Club and the credit men’s associa- 
tion. George V. O’Brien, manager, Binghamton Social 
Security Office, addressed the Women’s Group on “Social 
Security Today” at a subsequent meeting. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—John A. Clinkenbeard, instructor in ac- 
counting and finance, Syracuse University college of busi- 
ness administration, at the dinner-installation meeting of 
the Women’s Group of the Syracuse Association of Credit 
Men, had as his topic “What Are the Possibilities of a 
Major Depression at This Time?” 


New York, N.Y.—W. Randolph Montgomery, Gerdes & 
Montgomery, attorneys, discussed the Uniform Commercial 
Code before the New York Credit Women’s Group. Mrs. 
Polly A. Boker, assistant treasurer, H. Boker & Co., was 
re-elected president of the Credit Women’s Group. 


Toronto, CanaDA—The Credit Women’s Group of Ontario, 
an affiliate of the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Association, 
Ltd., at its first annual meeting elected Jessie Eakins 
president. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A panel discussion of credit problems, 
held by the Credit Women’s Club of the Kansas City 
Wholesale Credit Association, had as participants Edith 
Hare, American Battery Manufacturing Co.; Ida Clark, 
Poindexters; and Helen Craighead, G. D. Searle & Co. 
Mrs. Bea Bateman, Franklin Ice Cream, moderator of the 
panel discussion, also addressed the group on credit edu- 
cation. 


CONTRIBUTING to success of the annual Ladies’ Night dinner 
dance of the Syracuse Association of Credit Men: (I to r) Mrs. 
Edwin H. Buickerood; Mr. Buickerood, The Alling & Cory Co., 
a director of the Syracuse association and dinner chairman; Mrs. 
Ruth A, Wilson, secretary to Newton D. Bartle, executive sectt 
tary of the Syracuse association; Mrs. A. W. Mabon, and Archie 
W. Mabon, Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., association 
president. 





